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TEMPERANCE NEEDS IN FOREIGN LANDS. 
A SYMPOSIUM. 


A HIGHLY remarkable symposium on Temperance Needs in Foreign 
Lands was held April 19th in Mrs. Joseph Cook’s parlors at 28 Beacon 
street, Boston. Shall the temperance text books now in use in all but 
six of our American commonwealths be sent to pagan lands? Shall 
the world be encouraged to imitate America in the scientific temper- 
ance instruction of youth? Such were the questions discussed by Mrs. 
Mary H. Hunt, Miss Frances E. Willard, Miss Alice Gordon Gulick of 
Spain, Mrs. Gutterson from India, Miss Clara Cushman from China, 
Miss Butler of India and Mexico, and several other ladies, and by the 
veteran missionary, the Rev. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, formerly the head of 
Robert College, Constantinople. A large gathering of ladies was 
present. Mrs. A. J. Gordon presided. Mr. Cook was absent in the 
west on a lecturing tour. The occasion had international objects and 


was so suggestive and unique that we give a full report of it. 


Mrs. A. J. Gordon.—Mrs. Cook has done me the great 
honor to ask me to introduce Mrs. Hunt, whose name and 
work are familiar to all of you. It is now about twelve years 
since Mrs. Hunt began her remarkable career. In answer to 
a call, started by herself, to: introduce scientific temperance 
instruction into the public schools of America, legislation was 
first secured in Vermont. ‘Then Michigan, New Hampshire 
and the Empire state passed laws making such instruction 
compulsory in every school supported by the public money. 
After that, nine states followed, and then others, until now 
there are thirty-six states having this embodied in their legis- 
lative statutes. Besides that, it has been made a part of the 
legislation of Congress. In the Naval Academy at Annapolis 
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and at West Point the young men are obliged to learn the 
physiological effect of tobacco and alcohol. After the vic- 
tory of securing legislative enactments came that of securing 
the recognition of the publishing trade. I am very happy to 
say that Mrs. Hunt has had co-laborers in the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. I am very sure that she is 
anxious to give us credit for helping and standing behind 
her ; we have tried to do faithfully our part in assisting her 
to accomplish her grand aims. <A great battle has taken place 
in regard to the question—what kind of teaching should be 
introduced into the schools; and now several leading pub- 
lishing houses issue books indorsed by the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, with Mrs. Hunt’s signature. ‘They 
were obliged to come to this standard ; for they found that in 
every smailest hamlet there was a band of unterrified women 
who would object to inadequate instruction, and publishers 
now beg for her indorsement to secure the sale of their books. 

Mrs. Hunt has just returned from Canada, and has induced 
the Nova Scotia Parliament to pass the only scientific tem- 
perance legislation in all the British empire. 

Such is an outline of the wonderful history of victory of 
this one department among the more than forty departments 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, which has had 
such signal blessing, and which has in it such promise ; for, 
as I have heard Mrs. Hunt say, when we have won the 
present generation of school boys and girls, we shall have 
won the next generation for total abstinence. 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt.—I feel quite impressed—I was about 
to say, oppressed—by this introduction. Whatever has been 
wrought in the movement for scientific temperance instruction 
has been God’s work. In anything that God wants done, if 
you have courage and faith to go on, He promises victory. 

The thought of the Christian world during the past week 
has been turned towards our Saviour as the risen Lord. The 
fragrance of Easter lilies is still in the air; and it breathes to 
every devout soul, to every true believer, an atmosphere of 
hope, and more than that, of assurance that He who broke 
the bonds of death will yet surely break the power of sin over 
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our poor humanity. And, therefore, we can feel assured that 
we labor not in vain in our efforts for the salvation of others, 
and that the coming victory is sure. The beauty of those 
lilies reminds us of the human care that was necessary to give 
us their perfection. They teach us that in our work for the 
Master we must be as wise as we are in other enterprises 
that we call secular or temporal. 

The Holy Spirit is the only great power in the redemption 
of the soul from sin. While the Spirit of God is compared 
to the wind that bloweth where it listeth, we are, never- 
theless, commanded to take the obstacles out of the way ; we 
are directed to prepare the way for His coming. It is one 
of the great obstacles that are especially in the way of His 
coming to human hearts and human lives, that we are here 
to touch upon this afternoon. It is the one great obstacle, as 
many say, the one above all others. * Who shall roll away the 
stone? The first question of the resurrection morning is the 
inquiry sounding in our ears concerning the introduction of 
our special vice of intemperance into mission lands. 

It was in 188g that I was moved to send to every mis- 
sionary whose address I could obtain, without respect to 
denomination or nationality, a copy of the last annual report 
of the department of Scientific Temperance Instruction in the 
public schools of the United States. It was the report of 
the year 1888. With that report I sent a personal letter to 
each missionary, calling attention to the document, and its 
story of twelve million public school children in the United 
States under instruction as to temperance. I asked the ques- 
tion whether in the special field where that missionary was 
there was need of special work of a similar kind. Almost im- 
mediately the replies began to come back, and a response was 
received to almost every letter. The story seemed to be all 
one way. It was painful. The testimony was universal. 
The one great obstacle in our way,—especially is this true in 
seaboard places,—is the drinking habits of English-speaking 
peoples, and the use of alcoholic liquors and other narcotics 
introduced by nominally Christian people among the natives 
of barbarous and semi-civilized lands. The testimony was 
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painful to read, and it was so universal that I have copied 
only a few extracts from it, and I will read them very 
briefly. 

From India came this statement in different letters. Under 
Mohammedan rule the sale of alcoholic liquors, opium, and 
Indian hemp was strictly prohibited in India. Their use was 
considered a degrading vice. But with the introduction of 
what one of the natives describes as the so-called Christianity, 
the sale of narcotics is not simply allowed, but pushed by a 
pernicious license system that makes it for the interest of 
every local officer to extort all the revenue possible from their 
sale. Under this system the number of shops licensed to sell 
opium and Indian hemp, a vile narcotic, now numbers over 


twenty thousand, 


nd, and those for selling alcoholic liquors about 
the same. ‘The duties on spirits increased from one million 
rupees in 1870 to ninety million in 1889, and we are anxious 
as to the future. ‘* Drink is now a rising tide among the 
masses of this massed nation,’’ writes the Rev. H. C. Stuntz, 
editor of Zhe /ndian IVitness. ‘‘ Drink and the so-called 
Christian habits are rapidly making this a drunken nation,”’ 
says one. Still another says, ‘‘ Sober India was hard enough 
to preach to; what will drunken India be?’’ 

Seeing this barrier to the progress of Christianity among 
the natives of India, Christian missionaries there are now 
appealing to us for help to educate the children concerning 
the nature and effects of narcotics and liquors upon the 
human system. In April, 1889, Mrs. E. M. Argand, secre- 
tary of the Madras W. C. T. U., wrote: ‘‘ We are impressed 
with the great need of educating the young in temperance 
principles, and should be obliged if you will send any infor- 
mation you can in aid of the introduction of scientific instruc- 
tion on the nature of alcohol, etc., into government schools. 
We shall also be glad to have specimens of books, or short 
lessons suitable for introduction into the reading books. We 
wish to have a definite proposal to lay before the Director of 
Public Instruction, and, knowing that such teaching has 
been introduced into your state schools, will be glad of all 


the benefits of your experience that you can give us.’’ The 
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same mail brought a letter from the Rev. E. S. Busley, of 
Punjaub, making a similar request, to both of which we 
gladly replied. A little while after came letters from Mrs. 
M. McDonald, president of the India W. C. T. U., and the 
Rev. H. C. Stuntz, both of Calcutta, saying that a text book 
on this tapic, based on our American text books, but written 
from an Asiatic standpoint, ought to be prepared, and asking 
for aid in procuring the same. I would like to say in this 
connection that one of the great difficulties seems to be in get- 
ting the means for the propagation of literature, and that was 
especially the case in India. We thought that we had every- 
thing arranged for the preparation of a text book, but the 
gentleman who was to do some of the work has succumbed 
to the effects of the plague, and the work has to be done 
over again; and yet experts write that the need was never 
greater. Letters have been received from the Rev. Alfred 
Dyer, whose name is well known. The Hon. Maurice 
Gregory, of Zhe Bombay Guardian and The Banner of Asia 
writes asking whether I could furnish samples of our Amer- 
ican books to send to influential people in India. It all 
means that money has to be raised to print books and all 
that is incident to them. We made special effort, and by 
practicing sharp self-denial in some quarters money was 


i 
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appropriated and raised. I received a letter only a few 
days ago from Mr. Gregory from London, where he is making 
efforts to secure action from Parliament to prevent the culti- 
vation of the poppy. He said: ‘‘If we had the literature 
that we could bring into our government schools, we think 
we could get them to adopt the books.’’ Speaking of the 
effort that he is making to stop the growth of the poppy and 
the manufacture of opium, he said there would still be, if 
they succeeded, a great work to do, because they must strive 
against the force of heredity in the children of those who 
have become addicted to the use of opium. 

From Siam, Mrs. Mary L. Cort, a missionary, wrote to me 
in May, 1889, asking me for copies of the Pathfinder series of 
temperance physiologies to show to the Siamese Minister of 


Education. He approved them, and said it would bea good 
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thing to have them translated and printed and introduced 
into the government schools of that country. But she adds, 
‘“Where will the money come from? and can you, Mrs. 
Hunt, help us? The need for such instruction in Siam is 
found by the missionaries to be very great. They ‘have to 
contend not only with the effects of opium-smoking, but 
with the example of the English residents,’ writes one mis- 
sionary. Among the Siamese there is hardly one sober 
man among one hundred. I have never seen a man or boy 
in all my fourteen years here who did not smoke tobacco, 
and many of them also use opium and Indian hemp. The 
blood of the whole race is vitiated with these poisons.’’ I 
sent to Mrs. Sarah Collins, one of our Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union ladies in New York, and she helped to 
secure forty copies of the ‘‘Child’s Health Primer,’’ which 
were sent to Siam, and did much good. 

A missionary in China who received a copy of the National 
and International Report of this department sent a check for 
ten dollars as a token of his interest and belief in this form of 
battle against the narcotic evil which more than anything else 
stands in the way of success in missionary work. I think 
that this was the most pathetic thing that ever happened to 
me. I felt that those ten dollars gained a hundred fold. An- 
other missionary wrote from China, ‘‘One cannot go out, 
even a few steps, without being painfully reminded of the 
immoral lives of the men from our Christian civilized lands.” 


ligent Chinese the following esti- 


mates. The proportion of adult men and women who drink 


I have obtained from intel 


Spirits is sixty per cent.- A church of 1,140 members will use 
$315 per year, and a membership of 14,000 will consume 
$31,500 each year, for that which degrades and corrupts man’s 
higher faculties. It is manifest to any one who has had long 
experience in mission work that the evils of intemperance are 
of so grave a character as to demand great vigilance on the 
part of those who would introduce a higher standard of mor- 
ality and a pure and holy religion in China. 

From Turkey one missionary writes: ‘‘ The Turk obeys 


his great prophet’s command to abstain from wine, but as 
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saké (brandy) and rum had not been invented in those days, 
and as he consequently did not say anything against them, 
the wealthy Turks—and especially on the sea-coast—use a 
great deal of alcoholic liquor. Greek and Armenian priests 
as well as people drink; and I think I am not alone in 
considering strong drink to be one of the greatest—if not 
actually the greatest hindrance to the evangelization of the 
land.”’ 

From Africa there is a pathetic appeal. ‘The effects of the 
slave trade upon the people and the introduction of drinking 
habits among the natives by the ‘‘ fire-water’’ sold to them, 
neutralize the efforts of the church more than the heathenism 
of the country. We send our missionaries, but how many 
gallons of Medford rum do we send? ‘‘ The people are gen- 
erally ina state of intoxication, disinclined to listen, caring for 
nothing but strong drink. As far into the interior as we have 
penetrated,’’ writes the missionary, the Rev. Hugh Goldie, 
at Old Calabar, ‘‘the gin-bottle has preceded us; and even 
commercial benefits are lost by the destruction of the very 
people with whom the commerce is attempted.”’ . 

These utterances on the condition and needs of India, 
Turkey, and Africa can be indefinitely repeated in substance 
from nearly all mission lands. The one testimony from them 
all is that they need everything. One missionary wrote me: 
‘In the first place, we need simple scientific statements, put 
into leaflets and tracts, to prove that alcohol is bad; and 
then, as another said, they must be thoroughly scientific so 
that the astute Brahmins cannot refute them. There is little 
hope, writes one, of introducing them into government schools 
unless they are first translated. We will introduce them into 
our mission schools.’’ Another missionary wrote me, ‘‘ Why 
‘annot you have in America a temperance missionary secre- 
tary ?’’ and then she added, ‘‘ Why will not all the evangelical 
missionary societies unite in this?’’ 

It must be somebody's duty to da this great thing. ‘‘ Who 
will roll us away the stone?’’ This was the first utter- 
ance of the resurrection morning, and it has been ringing 
in my ears for the last year. How shall we roll away the 
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stone, the stone of difficulty? How shall we organize this 
work so that we shall be able to secure from all our mission- 
ary bodies this extension of instruction? One missionary 
lady writes of the necessity of getting scientific statements 
that canuot be refuted by the Brahmin authorities. 

At the international headquarters of the scientific depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union there is 
probabiy the largest repository—Mr. Cook has paid us the 
compliment of saying that it is the largest collection—of 
scientific information on this subject that is to be found. 
The Jnudex Medicus comes monthly, a most valuable list 
of all prominent articles published on the scientific side of 
the subject. This and other classified indexes of the cur- 
rent medical literature of the world are constantly searched 
for all the new utterances on medical, physiological, hygienic, 
or chemical subjects, on sanitation, fermentation, or kindred 
topics. A young woman reads for me, as my time is so 
fully occupied ; and anything that she finds on the subject of 
hygiene or sanitation or any of the kindred topics, that 
is published in any language or in any land, we send for 
immediately. If it must be translated, it is translated, and 
then whatever is therein recorded is topically arranged and 
classified. It is easy to see that the great monied interests 
concerned in the liquor traffic are intensely interested that 
the beverages should be bought and sold, and that they 
would give anything in the world if they could prove any- 
thing in support of the various criticisms and attacks that 
have been made upon the work of scientific temperance 
instruction, and so the greatest possible care has been taken 
to make our literature accurate. When the controversy to 
which Mrs Gordon referred began over the text books, my 
prayer daily was, ‘‘Guide us into all truth, not only the 
truth of revelation, but the truth of creation, all truth that 
is necessary to the redemption of the world;’’ and very 
wonderfully has God answered that prayer; and so, when 
this missionary appeal came, I said to my literary assistant, 
‘‘ Here is the very call from the ends of the earth for the very 
matter that is collected here.’’ 
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Now what is there to prevent all our missionary organiza- 
tions, our woman's missionary societies, from having a tem- 
perance missionary secretary? Put the truth into simple lan- 
guage, with the great names of the great authorities back of 
it; and then can you not in this blessed land of ours, over 
which the shadow of the cross has fallen since our fathers 
landed on Plymouth Rock,—can you not here raise the money 
for these missionaries? They will translate into their lan- 
guages, but we can help them in the matter of text books. 

A very pathetic thing came to me the other day from 
Mexico,—a kind of aftermath from those same reports. It is 
from the City of Mexico. ‘‘ Dear Madam :—According to an 
annual report that I have in my possession, three years ago 
you were superintendent of the department of scientific tem- 
perance instruction of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, and I think it probable that you hold that office yet 
If so, I desire to ask a favor of you. Iam the editor of a 
little temperance paper called £7 Defensor del Hogar, which 
we publish in our mission publishing house.’’ ‘Then he goes 
on to describe the condition of that country. ‘‘I have 
thought that the text books that you have been introducing 
into the schools by vour influence would furnish just the data 
I need for my paper. I would like to secure a copy of every 
fresh modern book that imparts scientific temperance instruc- 
tion, and the favor I wish to ask is that you put me in the 
way of obtaining what I want.’’ Immediately we sent the 
text books, and then followed further correspondence ; and 
when he saw the text books, he wanted them translated into 
the Spanish language. Then he speaks of his conviction 
that the educational method is the only method that can be 
used ; and then he appeals for this, and the correspondence 
finally resolved itself into appeal. He said, ‘‘If you could 
only raise $160 we can do the translating ; but the getting of 
the cuts is beyond us: if you could raise $i60 we could 
attend to the rest.’’ That is only one of exceedingly numer- 
ous appeals coming from all parts of the earth. 

And now, my Christian sisters, when Mrs. Cook suggested 
that we should have this meeting, my heart leaped with joy. 
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It is just what I had been praying about. It is just what 
these missionaries have suggested should be done. Why not? 
It is a purely undenominational matter, this missionary tem- 
perance secretaryship. But let us in some way carry the 
result of this investigation into other lands, that we may, 
therefore, be the means of helping these people. I have been 
very much impressed in my trip to Canada with the fact that 
other lands are behind us in this country in this question of 
scientific investigation. Yet some parts of our country are 
still very benighted. There are some people in very high 
circles who are still in darkness in regard to the alcohol ques- 
tion; but the great mass of the people are further advanced 
than in other countries. JI was struck with that in the great 
conflict before legislative bodies, which was not chiefly over 
the question of teaching ; but ‘‘Is there anything to teach ?’’ 
was the question with which I was met. I was told, twelve 
years ago, that there was no science on the subject ; but now 
men are not saying this here, but they are saying it in other 
countries. I am sure that you who are more familiar with 
the work of missionary circles than I am able to be, occupied 
as Iam with this work, will see some practical way of carry- 
ing out this suggestion wiser and better than any that I have 
outlined, that a missionary secretary representing all evangel- 
ical denominations shall gather up the facts and the money, 
so that we may have this instruction carried to the children 
in foreign lands. It is the Macedonian cry. 

Now I should be very glad to hear any practical thoughts 
that come from the ladies here. JI am sure that there will be 
no difference of opinion as to our duty to do this work. 
Whether it shall be done in this way or another is a question 
that I hope will be practically decided as the outcome of this 
meeting, and in consequence I am sure that a glad Easter 
will come of a risen Lord, accepted by those who are now in 
darkness because they are led astray by strong drink. 

Miss Frances fF, Willard.—I have been very much inter- 
ested and profited by what I have heard, as doubtless we all 
have been. It seems to me a most eminently suitable thing 
that we should meet on this occasion in these rooms and 
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under the auspices of the host and hostess of this occasion, for 
though that great defender of the faith whom we all honor 
and love is not here, Iam sure he would be glad to look in 
upon us and see how his earnest-hearted, white-ribboned wife 
has convened us here for a Christian purpose of international 
interest. And I have thought of what he has said, that when- 
ever you touch a natural law you touch the blazing Sinai of 
‘*Thou shalt’? and ‘‘ Thou shalt not.’’ The more we think 
of what Mrs. Hunt has said, the more we shall be full of 
enthusiasm and of the proper spirit in which to carry out such 
awork. Iam glad that she has always made this movement 
for temperance instruction something sacred, and that the 
most earnest Christian would feel that this matter might well 
be part and parcel of our thinking and doing and praying. 
It came into my mind that if we gave more attention to the 
relations of natural law to the thought of God and to our 
Christianity,—if we could do more of that than we have been 
wont to do in speaking to those not in the household, and 
could endeavor to show the sacredness of the observance of 
the natural laws as written in our members, we might lead 
others on into the more fully revealed thought of God. We 
know that the white light of God’s truth must come through 
the stained window of the brain ; and so from every point of 
view this subject is certainly crucial and central, more than 
we have been wont to think or say. Of course from the 
position of one who is engaged in philanthropic journalism, 
I made a note while Mrs. Hunt was speaking: Be sure to 
ask her if she will not write an editorial for 7he Union Signal 
on this subject; and I hope she will make a note of it, as 
Captain Cuttle said, and send us something of that kind. 
Thank Heaven, we are in good shape here in this country, 
with only six states out of forty-four without this legislation 
providing for scientific temperance instruction. I am sure 
that we are ready for an advance movement. I remember 
hearing about a sort of clearing-house that I think you calla 
central committee or world’s committee among our missionary 
friends, where they talk matters over and find out what they 
think in common. It seemed to me that it would be well if 
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this meeting should refer this matter to that committee, repre- 
senting the missionary societies in all the churches, and see 
how they could attach this idea to the well-adjusted machinery 
that is moving so rapidly now in all the churches in all mis- 
sionary lands. 

Dr. Benjamin Ward Richardson, the famous physician, said 
that but for the purer, less contaminated fountain of the life of 
woman, with the deterioration wrought by the nicotine and 
alcohol habits in those greatly exposed to them,—but for the 
re-enforcement of the race from the purer half of it, there 
would be little hope. And I believe that we owe it to those 
so much more tempted than ourselves to give special attention 
to this subject. That reminds me that a journalist sent mea 
letter the other day, and said, ‘‘ I am going to get out a sym- 
posium on the subject, Should any lady smoke? and I would 
like to have you contribute to it. And you need not smile at 
the question,’’ he said, ‘‘ for to-day, in the most fashionable 
circles of New York City, there are many women who do 
smoke.’’ Whereat I was wroth, in my mind, and proceeded 
to write him my unvarnished sentiments on the subject. But 
as woman mixes more and more with the great world, we 
must guard more and more that purity that we expect of her 
always, and I believe that we have something to think about 
along the line of the influence of our own sex, not only in re- 
gard to the liquor habit and the opium habit, but because in 
some circles the nicotine habit has already made its appear- 
ance. 

We are all longing for the coming of that divine kingdom 
which is love, purity, and good-will; and we who are work- 
ing to hasten it in one field bid you who are laboring for it in 
another, God-speed, as I know you do us. 

Miss Clara Cushman from China.—I thought, as I looked 
over this room, of the little room where I sat one day in 
Pekin. It was the home of a wealthy woman, who had many 
servants. I said to this woman, ‘‘ What do you do all day 
long?’’ ‘‘I have my pipe, and I smoke; I have my cards, 
’ And that was the life that this rich woman 
lived ; and I thought, How different from the life that God 


and I play.’ 
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has given us! I wish I could bring here to you some of those 
whom I have myself seen wrecked by the opium curse. I 
thought of an old woman who came one day to the hospital, 
ragged, and begging to be saved from the opium habit. My 
first thought was, She cannot be saved. ‘‘ How old are 
you?’’ I asked. ‘‘ Fifty-seven.’’ ‘‘ How long have you 
smoked?’’ ‘‘ Twenty years.’’ I thought again that she 
could not be saved; but God put a better thought in my 
heart, and I said to her, ‘‘Can you pay ten cents a day for 
your board? It will take fifteen days; and that will come to 
a dollar and a half.’’ ‘‘ A dollar anda half? No, I can't do 
that.’’ ‘‘Well,’? I said, ‘‘you come, I will pay for it.”’ 
She came, and the next morning, as I went to her, she said, 
‘* Miss Cushman, I am sixty.’’ I said, ‘‘ That is very strange. 
Last night you were fifty-seven, and this morning you are 
sixty. I never knew a woman to grow old so fast.’”’ She 
said: ‘‘I did not mean to be an opium-smoker ; but I was 
sick, and there was a terrible pain, and somebody said, 
‘Smoke a little,’ and I did; and I kept on smoking. I fought 
against the habit, and my tears have been my bitter food ; 
and I heard of this place, and I thought it was my last 
chance ; and I was afraid that if I said I was sixty, you 
would say I was too old. So I said I was fifty-seven, but this 
sible woman has been to see me this morning, and she said 
that I ought not to lie.’’ You will be glad to know that she 
was at the hospital fifteen days, and left a cured woman. 
When I returned to China the last time, all along the way, 
at every station, they were telling me of the beautiful work 
that had been wrought by Mrs. Leavitt, and I attended a tem- 
perance meeting of the union that she herself had organized 
at Tien-Tsin. I sat, one day, by my teacher, a bright, intelli- 
gent man, a mandarin, who was trying to learn what he could 
of the outside world. He said, ‘‘Is the queen of England a 
Christian ?’’ I had told him that the ruler of England 
was a woman. ‘‘ Yes.’’ ‘‘A church member?’’ ‘‘ Yes.”’ 
‘‘ Well, if there is a heaven, and we get there, and I see that 
queen there, I am going to go to her and say, ‘ What right 
have you here when you have done so much to spoil my 
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Chinamen with opium?’’’ And the question came to me: 
What shall we say up there, by and by, if somebody there 
should say to us: ‘‘ You knew how to help us from the first. 
If you did not do it, what right have you here?’’ My heart 
is full of the need of the people whom I have seen in China. 
I said to my teacher, ‘‘ They do not drink much here in 
China, do they? I do not see so many drunk here asI did in 
America.’’ He was a very proud man, and he did not answer 
for a time; then he said, ‘*‘ My heart is sick every day over a 
drunken man and woman in my own home. They drink 


J 


there, but they are not seen in public.’? There are many 
such cases; and wherever I went in China, I was asked to 
drink. 

Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick, of San Sebastian, Spain.—Our 
home in Spain, during the first years that we were there, 
was on the north coast of the country, on the shores of the 
Bay of Biscay. You know how that coast line turns as it 
goes eastward towards the shores of France, making a com- 
plete curve, and how the waters of the Atlantic Ocean gather 
themselves together, and even in time of calm break on the 
coast so that the Bay of Biscay is a very uneven, treacherous 
sea. Our house was on a hill; and as we looked out, we saw 
a lighthouse not far from the mainland at the channel where 
the vessels must pass ; and it was a dangerous channel. One 
afternoon, as we were looking out and saw the waves beating 
up on the rock, we saw a bark coming in. It was a Norwe- 
gian bark, and the white sails gleamed in the sunlight as it 
came along. We feared, as we looked, that it might not go 
into the right channel. Suddenly, the bark came into the 
right channel, and we watched it. We saw it often during 
the afternoon, and our last thought as we went to our rooms 
was, Is the bark safe? We looked out, and there it was. In 
the morning our first thought naturally was, Is the bark safe ? 
Are the sailors there? We could see them with our glasses, 
still safe. As we looked, suddenly, either the cable broke or 
the captain cut the rope and tried to make the harbor ; but 
away went the ship like a bird, its sails carrying it, as we 
supposed, to destruction. We watched it as it rounded, and 
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went the other side of the lighthouse, as we believed, to sure 
destruction. My husband ran quickly over the hill, and said 
that that boat went down to destruction. In ten minutes 
everything,—ship, men, and everything had disappeared ; 
and we stood there looking on, helpless, nothing that we 
could do but lift our hearts to God that those souls might be 
saved, 

Many and many a time that scene has come back to me 
as an emblem of what is before the foreign missionary, and 
more particularly before those who are looking on while souls 
go down to destruction with no arm to save, when there is no 
possibility of helping or doing anything but lifting up our 
hearts in prayer to God. So surely as we believe that the 
pure in heart shall see God, that these bodies are temples of 
the Holy Spirit, and that in them the Spirit dwells, so surely 
is it our duty to do what we can. And in our helplessness 
we may ask God to help us. It is to me a stimulus, an 
ever-increasing help to my own soul when I find at home 
here interested and thoughtful ones who reach out to those 
who are trying to do this work, to rescue these souls in dark- 
ness, and that are going down daily, hourly, to death. The 
temperance work is only one of the departments of foreign 
missionary work. If there are forty departments in the work 
here at home, there are just as many there, wherever a for- 
eign missionary may be. And so, whatever be the work we 
undertake, when we are trying to reach souls, there is help 
in the thought that here at home, in all these little depart- 
ments, there are Christian sisters, Christian women, Chris- 
tian men, trying to help us, that we may have a life-line to 
throw out, and may not stand in utter helplessness, locking 
on. Soit isto mea privilege and an exceeding comfort to 
be in such a meeting as this. 

Mrs. Emma Wilder Gutterson, from Madura, India.—Of 
course we all try to do temperance work in India; first, by 
example ; and then afterwards, by all we can do to persuade 
people to do right. Where I come from, we can hardly call 
intemperance the leading vice of the people of India. In 
making a tract for India a point might be made of the fact 
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that in the ancient religion of the Brahmins, when they came 
down into India, the use of intoxicating drink was absolutely 
forbidden on pain of losing caste. Temperance is something 
that their forefathers taught the Brahmins, and they are very 
jealous of it. That was a good thing, and one for which the 
ancient priests ought to be thanked. It is a fact that the 
3rahmin did not use intoxicating liquor, though he might 
use opium. He would not even use bread, because of the 
fermentation of the yeast. 

I was very much struck, the other day, by a remark made 
by Mr. Yung Wing, the Chinaman, in a conversation on 
China and India. I remarked that China had never given 
anything to the world of a spiritual character, but had given 
quite a number of materialistic blessings, rather contrasting 
it in my mind with the Hindoo, to whom China has gone for 
her spiritual beliefs. ‘‘ No,’’ said he; ‘‘ but there is one 
thing that she has not done; she has never given anything 
harmful to the world, and the Anglo-Saxon race is giving 
something harmful to China to-day. We can say more than 
you can say.’’ Of the English government we are asking a 
very great thing in asking it to stop the growth of opium. 
Has England more power with her government than we 
with ours? Is public spirit there stronger than with us 
so that it can get the government to stop the growth of 
opium when we in this country cannot stop the manufac- 
ture of rum? Itisa great thing to ask of England. I hope 
she will do it; but so long as alcohol is manufactured and 
government allows it, I believe that just so long people will 
drink, and liquor will be sold. Of course in India to-day 
alcohol is manufactured, and by the government. It is 
claimed to be purer, and so on, and so forth ; but there is no 
less of it drunk than there used to be, and this fact is one of 
the saddest things I know of in India. You will see the tem- 
ples and the temple elephants and the wonderful things around 
you, but the saddest thing I ever saw in Madura was the num- 
ber of small gin-shops. One sadder thing than all was to see 
cultivated, educated, refined, Brahmin high-caste young men 
going into those shops, and to-day hundreds of young men 
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are drinking themselves to death in those gin-shops. The 
stimulus of alcoholic liquor is, of course, very much used in 
hot climates where one gets so tired, where there is a great 
deal more temptation, especially for the weary. I think it is 
unsafe for alcohol to be used even for medicine in India. 
Mrs. Leavitt said to me, ‘‘In India I do not think you ever 
ought to give alcohol, brandy, anything of that kind, as a 
medicine.’’ I asked, ‘‘ Supposing it was your husband that 
was starting out, and he might be brought back dead with 
cholera, and that the natives knew nothing to do for him, and 
that there was nothing else that would prevent the collapse 
but brandy, what should you do?’’ I said, ‘‘ Until I can find 
something else to take its place I do not feel that we could 
always do without intoxicating drinks, without alcohol, as a 
medicine, not asa beverage.’’ Still, I know that to women in 
the time of cholera brandy has been given to bring them up 
from a collapsed state, and they have become too fond of it, 
and have become drunkards. The Hindoo women are so 
peculiarly shut up as to demand stimulants. We could not 
give the people the pledge. They were so low down that they 
would not keep a promise, and we could not use the pledge at 
first ; and the only people to whom we could do the slightest 
good were the children ; and if they are taught that they can- 
not touch alcoholic drinks, by and by there will come up a 
generation that will refuse the rum when it gets there. And 
when there is no market for it, you will not have any rum. 

Mrs. Bennett, of Yokohama, Japan.—I do not feel that I 
have anything of special interest to say in regard to the work 
in Japan, as I have been in this country two years, and Mrs. 
Leavitt’s visit was so recent at the time of my return that I 
have no personal knowledge of its results. I have, however, 
heard very encouraging reports. 

The Japanese were not a drinking people. They have for 
years had the habit of making calls on New Year’s, not on 
New Year’s Day simply, but on the first two weeks of Jan- 
uary. They have one drink, called sasé, that they make from 
rice, and that is given to New Year’s callers; but the cases 
of drunkenness, even at New Year’s, were comparatively rare. 
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Now, however, foreign liquors are to be found all over the 
country, even where nothing else foreign is to be found. You 
know that the Japanese are very anxious to take anything 
that is Western, anything American is a little better than 
European in their estimation ; good, bad, or indifferent makes 
no difference to them ; and we have seen not a few drunkards 
among the Japanese in late years. 

Men and women universally smoke. Every farmer raises 
his own tobacco, and dries it by means of a string strung back 
of his house, on which he hangs enough for the use of his 
family for a year. When you go toa store to make any pur- 
chase, the first thing offered you is the tobacco box. The 
Japanese do not seem to think any more about that than they 
do about the tea; and when you refuse the tobacco they say, 
of course, we foreigners have very peculiar ways, and we are 
excused. The pipes now in use hold hardly more than a 
thimble, but the drinking is getting to be worse and worse. 

Mrs. Hunt.—I have been informed from Japan that we are 
sending thither our California wines and that Japan is looked 
upon as a very hopeful market for our vineyards. That ac- 
counts for this extension and increase of drinking, and the 
missionaries write me from there an almost pathetic appeal 
that they may get the books because the wines are coming. 
They make the appeal that they may check the results of our 
greed. 

Mrs. Everett, from Burmah.—This morning my heart was 
very much stirred by a letter that I received from one of our 
missionary ladiesin Burmah. She said that they were travel- 
ing in the mountains, and came upon a tribe, a people, whose 
women have a very strange custom of ornamenting their per- 
sons. ‘They wear around their necks a string on which are 
cylinders of brass, to which they add continually, so that the 
chin is forced up and the neck extended. My friend wrote 
me of a visit to a place where a teacher has been for about 
two years; and the teacher’s wife said, ‘‘If you command 
these women to take off their ornaments, I think they will do 
it; but they never will do it unless they are commanded.’’ 
My friend said, ‘‘Oh, howI lifted my heart to God that I 
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might say just the right thing!’’ After the preaching was 
over she asked the women to remain for a few moments. 
When the men went out, all the women came in. There were 
fifty brass-laden women sitting on the floor; and she said, 
‘*Should I strike now, what would happen? Can I, or can I 
not?’’ And so she spoke to them kindly, telling them how 
we are made in the image of God, and how we ought to keep 
our bodies in good condition. So she did not say, ‘‘ You 
must,’’ but she asked them to take off their ornaments. 
They started to go out ; and the friend told her that she had 
made a mistake, and must say ‘‘must.’’ So she turned to 
one, and asked whether she might undo her coil; and she, to 
her surprise, assented. Her hands were too weak to break 
the wire on which the brass cylinders were strung, and so 
another was called in to help; and soon all these coils were 
taken off. I have thought this afternoon, ‘‘ Oh, that we could 
take off these coils now!’’ I came away from Burmah just 
before Mrs. Leavitt arrived there, and was very sorry not to 
hear her. But the missionaries have written very good re- 
ports of what she has done there. I have felt keenly the 
saying of the natives of Burmah, who point to what they 
call our toddy-men, and say, ‘‘ Why don’t you talk to 
them ?’’ and I could only say with shame that, though these 
were called Christians as belonging to a Christian nation, they 
were not genuine Christians. 

Miss Butler, of India and Mexico.—Although I was only 
in India as a visitor, one or two things sunk deeply into my 
heart. On one occasion, several were reporting their work, 
and one told that when he was urging a man to become a 
Christian, the man said, ‘‘ Why do you want me to become a 
Christian? so that I shall become like that English soldier 
out there ?’”’ 

Not only are the English children being educated in the 
hill schools, but large classes of the natives also. While I 
would certainly advocate the introduction of text books in 
Hindoostanee, which would reach more than one hundred 
millions of people, I would urge that the books first be put 
into the schools of the northern provinces. In the city of 
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Hyderabad there are said to be two hundred thousand people. 
In the bazaar of that city the people purchase their supplies. 
I went to the home of one of the women of this part of India, 
and the Wesleyan missionary with whom I was visiting 
zenanas, told me this woman’s story. She said that when 
she first visited her, this Mohammedan woman was greatly 
impressed, and said to her husband, ‘‘I want you to find 
what the missionaries like best, and get me some, so that I 
can offer it to the missionary when she comes next.’’ So 
he went to the market to buy ; and this Wesleyan missionary 
told me that the next time she went there, the article on 
the table offered to her as the one most acceptable to Chris- 
tians was a bottle of strong brandy. Now they have two 
words describing the different kinds of brick that they use ; 
the one kind is one that easily crumbles away, and the other 
is one that is baked hard. ‘They use these same words also 
to describe gold. So this missionary had to tell the Moham- 
medan woman that there were also two kinds of Christians ; 
and the woman seemed to understand it, and sent her hus- 
band back to the bazaar to exchange that bottle of brandy 
for something that pleased the good kind of Christians, 
and the next time there was a bottle of champagne. 
That was the testimony of that bazaar to the tastes of 
Christians. 

In Mexico it is true that we do not see so much drunken- 
ness as among our people here; but they do almost univer- 
sally drink the pulque, and even the Christians of Mexico do 
not understand our attitude in the matter. I spoke with a 
Christian minister, an earnest, devoted man, a native Mexi- 
can, in regard to the drink; but he said, ‘‘ You know the 
custom; everybody uses it.’’ He was not impressed with 
the idea that it was very harmful. There is very great 
necessity for showing them the harm that may come from 
this habit. I think that they would receive information, 
especially at this time, when the current has set so much in 
favor of things that come from the United States. Now it 
is popular to receive any idea from the North; there was a 
time when it would have been regarded as unpatriotic. I 
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hope that it may be possible to capture Mrs. Leavitt in 
Mexico. 

The Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D. D. (introduced as the founder 
of Robert College).—I consider it a very great honor and 
favor, ladies, that I am permitted to be present on this occa- 
sion, and I have been very deeply interested in all that Mrs. 
Hunt has said, especially with regard to temperance among 
the missions, and with what the ladies have said in reporting 
the situation in their missionary fields. It is sixty-five years 
since I began to be a teetotaler and an advocate of teetotal- 
ism ; and I have had a pretty long experience in the various 
aspects that the temperance reform has assumed. When I 
went to Turkey in 1838, I carried with me Sewall’s plates of 
the drunkard’s stomach. I presume Mrs. Hunt has seen 
those. [A/rs. Hunt.—And no brandy? Did you carry no 
brandy to protect you from the climate?] Rum and mission- 
aries always went together then. Those plates were given 
me by Dr. Sewall, and they constituted the beginning of 
temperance lecturing in that field. I established a seminary 
of the Board, and was there thirty years. I began a course 
of lectures on those plates. It was a great surprise to the 
young men who listened, and it occasioned so much interest 
that others came in from outside, those who were not Protest- 
ants. Everybody drank wine except the missionaries, and I 
think all the foreign missionaries drank wine, except those 
who were Americans. I know in regard to the English and 
German missionaries. On passing through Constantinople 
they were rather surprised not to find wine on our tables, and 
would ask with some surprise, ‘‘Do not you use wine?”’ 
And when we gave them our reasons, the reasons were not 
always very kindly received. I dined on board the vessel of 
a very excellent, pious, Wesleyan sea-captain, and he had 
Wine on his table. I declined to take any. He was offended, 
and we had quite a long argument with regard to it. He had 
a son and daughter on board ; and the son, who was to be a 
sailor, visited me afterwards, and said he thought I had the 
best of the argument with his father, and he did not know 
but that he should have to abandon the use of wine himself. 
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I gave him Sargent’s ‘‘ Temperance Tales.’’ Probably none 
of you ever read them ; they probably went out of use before 
you came into the field. Some eighteen years after, at the 
platform of a temperance meeting in Bristol, England, a fine 
little English lady came forward, and thanked me warmly for 
Sargent’s ‘‘ Temperance Tales,’’ and said that that interview 
and that book had made her brother a teetotaler all his life, 
and that he was now the commander of a large Indiaman. — 
that is, you know, a ship employed in the trade with India,— 
and that he always said he was the commander of that vessel 
because he had become a teetotaler. 

In looking at the condition of the people in regard to tem- 
perance at that time, there were many things very favorable. 
All the coffee-shops were forbidden to have any intoxicating 
liquors in them, for the Turkish government was opposed to 
alcohol. At all the places of amusement, at the great festi- 
vals, when thousands and tens of thousands were present, no 
alcoholic liquors were allowed to be sold. Two or three reg- 
iments of the army were generally drawn out to keep the 
Christians in order, and the police were abundant. There 
was a show of power, and nobody dared to expose alcoholic 
liquors anywhere. In the Protestant community, the Arme- 
nians and Greeks, I think temperance was universal. To 
become a Protestant was not only to abandon the use of 
alcoholic liquors in their stronger form, but to abandon 
the use of wine. Some of our English and Scotch friends 
found fault, because they held that the moderate use was a 
good thing ; but I think they have changed generally ; and 
the Protestant communities in Turkey are, aside from the 
Moslems, I think, the only temperance communities there ; 
and now I am told that the Moslems are learning to drink. 
The prohibition laws have been abolished; the foreigners 
have now the right to sell intoxicating liquors as well as 
anything else; and thus the sale of intoxicants has been 
forced into Turkey and carried all over the empire by foreign 
influence, contrary to the Turkish government. This is one 
of the sad and discouraging views of the temperance ques- 
tion. Until the Christian nations can be prohibitory in their 
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laws it is a very sad outlook for humanity. What is wanted 
is prohibitory laws, and then the habits of the people will 
very easily fall back into temperance habits. It is the con- 
stant exposure of these alcoholic drinks that constitutes the 
temptation to the young to drink. I rejoice that attention 
has been called so generally to the work among the missions. 
It cannot be urged upon them too earnestly and constantly. 
I believe that a millennium is coming, but I believe that all 
intoxicants will disappear before it can come. 

Miss Abbie B. Child.—I think that the missionary boards 
all sympathize very heartily with the temperance movement, 
of course. Mention has been made of the World’s Com- 
mittee, and I think that possibly whatever seems best might 
be presented to that committee, and thus reach all the boards 
in the country. I do not feel prepared to make any motion. 

Mrs. Howard.—I was just thinking of the suggestion 
about putting the English text books into English schools, 
I think it a most excellent suggestion, and would be glad to 
second it. 

Miss Frances E. Willard.—Would it be considered out of 
the way if we should vote that it is the sense of this meet- 
ing that Mrs. Hunt should present the subject to this World’s 
Missionary Committee ? 

Mrs. A. J. Gordon.—You make that a motion ? 

Miss Willard.—Yes, if the ladies do not see any objection. 
What is this World’s Missionary Committee ? 

Miss Child.—There is a World’s Missionary Committee, 
appointed just after the London Conference. We expect to 
have a meeting in connection with the World’s Fair in 
Chicago next September. 

It was voted unanimously that the World’s Committee be 
approached on this subject through its chairman, Miss 
Child ; and also that the International Missionary Union 
be approached on this subject by Mrs. Hunt, either by corre- 
spondence or in person, as she finds convenient. 











IS ROMAN CATHOLICISM CHRISTIANITY ? 


Pror. L. T. TOWNSEND, D.D., of Boston University, pre- 
sented the following report for the Committee on the Duty of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church to our Roman Catholic 
Citizens, before the New England Annual Conference. It was 
unanimously adopted. 

It is a radical, but acalm and balanced, and, of course, a 
scholarly paper. We make the whole of it a part of our 
record of reform because it is one of the most effective presen- 
tations we have lately seen of the leading facts on a difficult 
topic and has been officially indorsed by the New England 
Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Comparatively few people question the right of the American citizen 
to antagonize Romanism, when, as a church organization, she claims 
universal jurisdiction, together with the right to interfere with our 
civil and religious liberties; or when for self-protection she strikes a 
blow at our system of public education ; or when, as a financial corpo- 
ration, she demands and receives moneys from the public treasury with 
which to promote her own interests and enterprises. 

But, on the other hand, the feeling has been quite prevalent, at least 
up to a recent date, that Protestant Christian people have no call what- 
ever to intermeddle, directly or indirectly, with the religious doctrines of 
the papacy. 

In brief, and in the popular estimation, it is the citizen and not the 
Christian, as such, who is called on to act, and that even the civil and 
ecclesiastical assumptions of the papacy, except so far as our liberties 
are imperiled, are not to receive unfavorable comment. 

It is, however, the opinion of your committee, notwithstanding this 
somewhat popular sentiment, that Protestant churches, as well as 
political parties, have not only a defensive but also an aggressive mis- 
sion among our Roman Catholic fellow-citizens ; not, however, for their 
personal injury, but for their highest good. 

Before reaching this conclusion two questions of more than ordinary 
interest and importance confrouted your committee. 
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GOOD AND BAD PAPISTS. 


First, are there not Roman Catholics among us who are good citizens 
and apparently good Christians; and, if so, why has any religious 
denomination a call to evangelize among them or to proselyte from 
them ? 

In reply to the first part of this question, we answer that doubtless 
there are Roman Catholics who are good citizens and good Christians— 
who, indeed, are better than some Protestants, and better, even, than 
some Methodists. 

It does not follow, however, from this admission, that Protestants 
have no call to do evangelistic work among Roman Catholics. Often 
individuals are found who are better than their creed, and are exemplary 
in spite of their creed ; and, more than this, if the admission that the 
conduct of some Roman Catholics is more commendable or more pleas- 
ing in the sight of heaven than is the conduct of some Protestauts, 
carries along with it the conclusion that Protestants have no religious 
work to do in behalf of Roman Catholics, it would follow that all relig- 
ious missions among all peoples are inexpedient, if not impertinent. 

For there are, and always have been, some Chinamen, and some Hin- 
doos, and some Africans, and some peoples of all, or nearly all, nation- 
alities, who are better in their deportment than are some Protestants, 
and there always will be such. Why, therefore, should not our mission- 
aries be called home and our missionary boards be disbanded ? 

When we think of Socrates, of Plato, of Marcus Aurelius, of Epictetus, 
of Cicero and of Cato, one of the noblest of them all, how can the mis- 
sionary work of the Jews and that of the early Christian disciples be 
justified ? 

It cannot be justified ifa few exemplary people afforded ample reason 
for debarring the coming of the early Christian missionary. It can be 
justified, however, if the mass of those early peovles were destitute of a 
saving faith in Christ. Does not the principle hold equally well when 
applied to the Roman Catholic? While some papists may be good, the 
mass of them may be in error, and their creed may be essentially false 
and misleading in its tendencies; if so, every Protestant Christian 
denomination on earth has a religious mission, provided its own creed is 
essentially right and elevating. 

In these statements we trust that the fallacy underlying the use fre- 
quently made of the first question, is sufficiently exposed. 

The second question that confronted your committee is not so easily, 
or at least so quickly answered : 

Is the Roman Catholic Church essentially Christian in its creed, its 
service and its polity? Ina word, is it the embodiment of the religion 
of Christ or not? If it is, it should receive not the antagonism, but the 
encouragement of all Protestant Christians. If it is not the embodiment 
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of the religion of Christ, then Protestantism, and Methodism as a part of 
Protestantism, are to seek without further hesitation or delay to save 
the people of that communion, at home and abroad, from the errors 
into which they and their church have fallen. 

We, therefore, now have before us the vital question in our report, 
viz., whether or not Romanism is essentially Christian, and on its settle- 
ment almost everything relating to our duty to our Roman Catholic 
fellow-citizens hinges. 


PAPISTS VS. PROTESTANTS. 


Waiving, fora moment, the baldest form of the question, we doubt- 
less shall find entire agreement in this milder statement, that there are 
radical and irreconcilable differences between what is called Papal 
Christianity and Protestant Christianity. 

Were there time we would read from standard papal theologians and 
moral philosophers such as Bailly, Dens, St. Thomas, Ligouri, and 
Quarry, and show from these authorities what stupendous gulfs inter- 
vene between the teachings of the Papal Church and those of the Prot- 
estant Christian Church. 

Books that have the imprimatur of the highest authorities in the 
Roman Catholic Church justify, and when occasion seems to require, 
urge the violation of every law in the decalogue. According to these 
authorities one may worship images, swear falsely, violate the sanctity 
of the Sabbath, dishonor father and mother, kiil, commit adultery, 
bear false witness, and not only covet but even take the things that 
belong to another, and in doing all this may escape respousibility to 
God and be no sinner.* 

Such, on one hand, are some of the teachings of Romanism. 

But, on the other hand, Protestant Christianity condemns without 
qualification all such violations of the decalogue. Any Protestant pub- 
lication advocating such acts as Romanism justifies would be com- 
mended not for a moment by any Protestant Christian on earth. 

We have not yet said that Romanism is right or wrong. We simply 
have said that there are radical differences between what is called Papal 
Christianity and Protestant Christianity. 

We now go a step farther, laying down this proposition—that if Prot- 


*Ballerini Compendium, Lib. III., p. 151, on perjury; also see Fathers J. Cardenas, 
Valencia, Lessins and Father Filleutius. Theology, vol. x, Treatise 25, ch. 12, on de- 
ceiving by an equivocating oath; Father Tolet’s Seven Moral Sins, p, 1027,om com- 
mercial fraud; Father Taberner, Sketch of Practical Theology (1739) on bribery; 
Father Stattler, Moral Ethics, Vol. I.. p. 460, on bribery to secure public office; Scavini 
Boniter, Theologia Moralis, Il, 301, p. 526, on stealing; Father Escobar, Moral The- 
ology (1655) makes murder allowable, as also does Father Aurant, on the same subject. 
See Father Francis Lainy, Vol. v. Disp. 36, Num. 148, and Father Henriquez, Summa 
Theologia Moralis (Venet 1600). 
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estant Christianity is essentially right, then Romanism is essentially 
wrong ; and if Protestant Christianity in its creed is essentially Chris- 
tian, then Romanism in its creed is essentially un-Christian, and, there- 
fore, Methodism, as one of the branches of Protestantism, has an 
imperative religious mission among the people of the Roman Catholic 
communion at home and abroad. 


BREAKING THE COMMANDMENTS. 


Perhaps the importance of the thought now before us will justify 
more specific illustrations than any yet suggested by your committee. 
The first and second commandments of our English Bible read thus : 


Thou shalt have no other gods before me. 

Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, or any likeness of anything that 
sin heaven above, or that ‘sin the earth beneath, or that 7s in the water under the 
earth: 


Thou shalt not bow down thyself to them nor serve them. 


The indictment we bring is that the Roman Catholic Church is every- 
where teaching the people of her communion to break these command- 
ments. In an encyclical letter published August 15, 1832, Pope Gregory 
XVI. enjoins upon Romanists the world over the worship of the Virgin 
Mary. In 1849, Pope Pius IX. issued a similar memorial to the bishops 
of the papal communion, and they accordingly gave directions to the 
people of their several dioceses. Ihe Nicene Council of 787 A. D. 
decreed the worship of images.* 

he Council of Trent, + 1563, issued a similar decree, which was con- 
firmed by Pope Pius IV. January 26, 1564. 

Here, therefore, is infallible and unalterable authority for the breaking 
of the commands of the Decalogue.{ That this has been deliberately 
done may be inferred from the fact that that second commandment, viz.: 
“Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image,’’ has been removed 
from many of the Roman Catholic books of devotion. The ‘‘ Mission 


* The following is quoted from the decrees of the Nicene Council : 
‘We, therefore, asis aforesaid, honor and salute and honorably worship the holy 
and venerable images, that istosay, the image of the humanity of our great God and 


Saviour, Jesus Christ, and of our immaculate lady and holy mother of God. . . and 
the forms and representatives of the holy and incorporeal angels,. . . and of the 
divine apostles, and of the inspired prophets, of the victorious martyrs and of holy 
men.’’ . . . (Conc. VII.322. Labbe and Cossart. Paris, 1671-2.) 


+ See Canones et Decreta Conc. Trid. Sess. XXV. p. 174. Lipsic, 1863 ; Catechismus 
Conc. Trid. Quest. 24, p. 307. Lipsic, 1865. 

The following as to image worship is the creed of Pope Pius IV.: 

‘*I most firmly assert that images of Christ, of the mother of God, and also of other 
saints, ought to be had and retained, andthat due honor and veneration are to be 
giventhem.” (Canones et Decreta Conc. Trid. XXV. p. 228. Lipsice, 1863.) 

t Cardinal Gibbons asserts that the papacy is “‘ mot susceptible of being reformed tn 
her doctrine.’’—(** Faith of our Fathers,’’ p. 94.) 
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Book,’’ which has the approval of Archbishop Hughes and of several 
prelates of Europe, and the ‘‘Key of Heaven,’’ which also has the 
recommendation of Archbishop Hughes, in no way recognize the second 
commandment, and they mutilate and divide the tenth in order to obtain 
a substitute for the expunged second. Of twenty-nine catechisms in use 
in Italy, France, Belgium, Austria, Poland, Ireland, England, Spain and 
Portugal, twenty-seven omit entirely the second commandment, and the 
remaining two mutilate it. (See Novelties of Romanism, page 96, 
London.) 

In foreign countries some of your committee and other members of 
this conference in single congregation have seen hundreds of people 
fall prostrate before an image of the Virgin, and thousands before the 
Roman pontiff. 


WORSHIP OF THE VIRGIN MARY AND OF JOSEPH. 


Members of this conference have seen in papal churches, under paint- 
ings of the Virgin, passages like the following : 


Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden and I will give you rest. 
He that believeth in me shall never die. 


They have seen, under the inscription, ‘“‘ Pure and undefiled religion 
is this,’ an image of the Virgin taking the place of the remainder of that 
passage. 

By these misrepresentations the ignorant and deluded papist is taught 
to believe that these Scriptures refer not to Christ at all, but to the 
Virgin Mary. 

In our own country, as no well-informed person need be told, Roman 
Catholics offer prayers to Mary more frequently than they do to either 
personality of the Trinity. The husband of Mary, too, is worshiped. 
Two years ago last October, Pope Leo sent to his church throughout 
the world the following formula of a prayer to be addressed to Joseph. 
It was sent by the bishops to all the priests directing them to call the 
attention of their flocks to it ; and during that month of October it was 
united in by all devout Roman Catholics in Massachusetts, as well as in 
Italy or in Mexico: 


Tothee, O Blessed Joseph, do we fly in our tribulation, and after imploring the help 
of thy most holy spouse, we ask confidentially for thy protection. We beseech thee by 
that affection which united thee with the immaculate mother of God and by the pa- 
ternal love with which thou hast encircled the Child Jesus, and suppliant we pray that 
thou mayest regard with benignant eye the heritage which Jesus Christ has won by 
His blood, and that thou mayest aid usin our necessities by thy power and help. 

Protect, O Most Provident Guardian of the Divine Family, the elect race of Jesus 
Christ ; banish from us, O most Loving Father, all plague of error and corruption ; do 
thou, our strongest support, assist us from the height of heaven with thy efficacious 
help in this struggle with the powers of darkness, and, as formerly thou didst rescue 
the Child Jesus from the greatest danger to His life, sonow defend the Holy Church of 
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God from the treachery of her enemies and from all adversity ; and cover each one of 
us with thy lasting protection, so that following thy example and supported by thy 
help, we may beable to live holily, die piously, and obtain eternal happinessin heaven. 
Amen. 


In view of these facts must not every Methodist admit that a prayer 
like the one before us, addressed directly to a man who has been dead 
two thousand years, is worse than unchristian, that it is blasphemous— 
if Protestant Christianity is fundamentally right. 


WHICH IS RIGHT—PROTESTANT OR CATHOLIC? 


But enlarging the indictment for a moment, we venture the statement 
that if Protestant Christianity is right then every intelligent person in 
this country must concede not only that the doctrine of the deification 
and worship of Mary, of Joseph, of relics and of images is idolatry, but 
also that the sacrifice of the mass is an abomination, that the doctrine of 
purgatory is false and hideous, that the doctrine of penances is tyran- 
nical and cruel, that auricular confession is unjustifiable and corrupting, 
and that the doctrine of papal infallibility is arrogant and God-defying. 

It should be kept steadily in mind for a moment longer that up to this 
point in our report we have not, except conditionally, pronounced any 
of these judgments on the papal doctrines specified. Our reasoning is 
that if Protestant Christianity is right, then these doctrines are as false 
and pernicious as any religious doctrines well can be, and in conse- 
quence the Methodist church has a mission among those who hold these 
doctrines which is as urgent as are any of her missions among any 
people on earth. 

We should also bear in mind that the changeless and measureless dis- 
tance between Protestant Christianity and Romanism is more frequently 
and more emphatically announced by Papists than by Protestants, 
When, therefore, the Papist, with his creed in his hand, pronounces the 
doctrines of Protestant Christianity to be false and pernicious, he is self- 
consistent and logically right if his premises are granted. It is because 
the two creeds, in his judgment, are radically antagonistic that he 
believes it to be a duty incumbent on his church to exterminate Prot- 
estantism. 

Without taking your time to quote from the earlier church councils 
bearing on this point, we call attention to some of the later announce- 
ments. 


TEACHINGS OF THE POPES. 
Very significant, for instance, are the words of Pius IX., in his allocu- 
tion to aconsistory of cardinals, September, 1851 : 


“We have taken this principle for basis: that the Catholic religion, with all its rights, 
ought to be exclusively dominant, in such sort that every other worship shall be banished 
and interdicted ;’’ and while lamenting the progress of liberty he adds: ‘ It is a cause 
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of supreme bitterness to the heart of the Holy Father not to be able otherwise to im- 
pose a limit to so much evil, as he cer/ainly would if he could make use of other means 
to bridle their insane license.” 

That is, the Pope mourns his lack of power to exterminate Protestants 
everywhere. Why? Because there is nothing in common between the 
Protestant and the Papist. 

In a book entitled ‘‘ Notes on the Second Plenary Council of Balti- 
more,’’ held October, 1866, are these words: “Infidels are not to be 
tolerated, and their infidelity is not to be tried nor proved, but extir- 
pated.’? In that same book, baptized heretics are pronounced infamous, 
and the right to confiscate their temporal goods and subject them to cor- 
poral punishment, exile and imprisonment, is unblushingly set forth. 
In answering the question whether heretics are rightly punishable even 
with death, it replies, ‘‘ Yes, because forgers of money, or other disturb- 
ers of the State, are justly punished with death; therefore, also heretics, 
who are forgers of the faith.”’ 

From the Shepherd of the Valley, St. Louis, is taken this sentence : 

Protestantism of every kind, Catholicity inserts in her catalogue of mortal sins; she 
endures it when and where she must, but she hates it, and directs all her energies to 
effect its destruction. 

The Boston /:/o¢ suggests far more than it says in making this an- 
nouncement : 


There can be no religion without the Inquisition, which is wisely designed for the 
promotion of the true faith. 


A few years ago the Archbishop of St. Louis uttered these words : 


Heresy and unbelief (any form of Protestantism is heresy) are crimes, and in Chris- 
tian countries, as in Italy and Spain, for instance, where all the people are Catholics 
and where the Catholic religion is an essential part of the law of the land, they are 
punished as other crimes. 


Bishop Spottswood was vigorously logical when uttering these words : 


I would rather one-half of the people of this nation should be brought to the stake 
and burned, than that one man should read the Bible and form his judgment from its 
contents. 


The curses of popes and papal councils that have been hurled against 
all Protestant Christians are enough, if there were any weight in them, 
to sink a world. 

We repeat, therefore, if Romanism is right, Protestantism is wrong, 
and deserves no place on the earth. But if Protestantism is right, then 
Romanism is fundamentally wrong, andif fundamentally wrong, then 
her priests are standing between the truth and those to whom they 
minister; they are not giving to their followers anything like a clear 
and adequate view of Christ as a Saviour from sin and from sinning ; 
and, therefore, the Methodist Episcopal Church, as a member of the 
Protestant family, has at the present time one of the most heroic as well 
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as one of the most solemn religious duties ever imposed on a Christian 
people. 
METHODIST DOCTRINE. 


In studying these problems, your committee do not see how it is pos- 
sible for our Methodist people to take any other attitude than the one 
here stated without being disloyal to the faith they have espoused. 

In the light of this report and of existing facts some of our disci- 
plinary articles of religion come into a prominence not usually accorded 
to them, and appear of more enduring application and of greater useful- 
ness than many of our people, until of late, had imagined. The framers 
of our articles of religion appear to have builded for America as well as 
for England, for the twentieth as well as for the eighteenth century. 

Article 9, for instance, having fora heading : ‘‘ Of Works of Superero- 
gation,’’ reads thus: 

Voluntary works, besides, over and above God's commandments, which are called 
works of supererogation, cannot be taught without arrogancy and impiety. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church in this article of religion declares 
that one of the fundamental doctrines of Romanism is arrogant and 
impious. 

Article XIV., entitled ‘‘ Of Purgatory,’’ reads thus : 


The Romish doctrine concerning purgatory, pardon, worshiping and adoration, 
as well of images as of relics, and also in vocation of saints, is a fond thing, vainly 
invented and grounded upon no warrant of Scripture, but repugnant to the word of 


God. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church in this article of religion says of five 
of the fundamental doctrines of Romanism that they are vain inven- 
tions, and repugnant to the word of God. 

Article XVI., entitled ‘‘ Of the Sacraments,’’ contains these words : 


There are two sacraments ordained of Christ our Lord in the gospel ; that is to say, 
baptism and the Supper of the Lord. 

Those five commonly called sacraments—that is to say, confirmation, penance, 
orders, matrimony and extreme unction—-are not to be counted for sacraments of the 
gospel, being such as have partly grown out of the corrufi following of the apostles, 
and partly are states of life allowed in the Scriptures, but yet have not the like nature 
of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, because they have not any visible sign or ceremony 
ordained of God. 

The sacraments were not ordained of Christ to be gazed upon, or to be carried 
about : but that we should duly use them. 


Article XVIII., entitled ‘‘Of the Lord’s Supper,’’ thus antagonizes 
one of the important dogmas of the papacy : 


Transubstantiation, or the change of the substance of bread and wine in the Sup- 
per of our Lord, cannot be proved by Holy Writ, but is repugnant to the plain words 
of Scripture, overthroweth the nature of a sacrament, and hath given occasion to many 
superstitions. 

The body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten in the Supper, only after a heavenly 
and spiritual manner. And the means whereby the body of Christ is received and 
eaten in the Supper, is faith. 
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The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was not by Christ’s ordinance reserved, car- 
ried about, lifted up, or worshiped. 


Article XX., entitled, ‘‘Of the one oblation of Christ, finished upon 
the cross,’’ reads thus : 


The offering of Christ, once made, is that perfect redemption, propitiation and sat- 
isfaction for all the sins of the whole world, both original and actual; and there is 
none other satisfaction for it but that alone. Wherefore the sacrifice of masses, in the 
which it is commonly said that the priest doth offer Christ for the quick and the dead, 
to have remission of pain or guilt, is a blasphemous fable and a dangerous deceit. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church in these three articles of religion 
denies pointblank some of the most vital and fundamental teachings of 
the Papal Church. It is the doctrine of that church that there are seven 
sacraments, that in certain instances they are to be gazed at and carried 
about, and that transubstantiation does take place, and that the moment 
the priest pronounces the words, ‘‘ Hoc est enim corpus meum,’’ the 
bread is converted into the literal body, blood and divinity of Christ. 

The Council of Trent declared that— 


If any shall deny that in the most holy sacrament of the Eucharist there is con- 
tained truly, really and substantially the body and the blood, together with the soul 
and the divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, and therefore whole Christ, or shall say that 
He is there only in sign or figure or virtue, let him be accursed. 


The Catechism of Trent explains this sacrifice of the mass more fully, 
thus : 


The pastors will explain that in the Holy Eucharist [the consecrated water] the 
true body of Jesus Christ is contained, with all what constitutes a ‘‘ body ’’ and belongs 
to it, such as the bones and nerves, and that it is a whole Christ. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church, on the other hand, condemns all 
this. She teaches that there are but two instead of seven sacraments ; 
that they are not to be gazed upon, or carried about, or worshiped ; that 
the doctrine of transubstantiation is repugnant to the Scriptures, unsac- 
ramental and superstitious, and that the sacrifice of the mass is a dan- 
gerous deceit and a blasphemous fable. It follows, therefore, that on 
every occasion when a Methodist preacher reads his articles of religion 
he exposes himself and his people to the curse of Rome.* 


CONTRASTS. 


What now has been said shows that Methodism and Romanism can- 
not both be right, one is wrong, and must sooner or later surrender. 
Romanism, when she has the power, must therefore persecute ; and this 


*The Methodist preacher, however, need have no fearon this account, for history 
shows that the blessings of Rome are curses, and that the curses of Rome are bless- 
ings. 
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is her published intention.* Methodism, when she has the power, must 
therefore evangelize. This is her mission, and why should it not hence- 
forth be her published intention ? 

According to the articles of religion of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and according to her missionary policy there is little, if any, 
more hope for the salvation of the Roman Catholics of South America, 
Mexico, Spain, Italy, Austria, than of the Brahmins of India, or the 
peoples of Zululand in Africa. According to the articles of religion of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, and, according to her missionary 
policy, the Chinaman whose religion consists in ancestral worship, is as 
near salvation as is the Roman Catholic who worships the Virgin Mary 
or Saint Joseph. 

Dr. O. A. Brownson, in his Catholic Review of June, 1857, affirmed 
that ‘Protestantism of every form has not, and never can have any 
right where Catholicity is triumphant.”’ 

‘* Religious liberty is merely endured until the opposite can be carried 
into effect without peril to the Catholic Church,’’ are the words of the 
Rt. Rev. O’Connor, bishop of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. MacArthur in a late issue of the Christian Inquirer, New York, 
says: 

A Catholic connected with one of our city papers said to mea few months ago: ‘I 
am a Catholic and a Jesuit, and I wish we had the Inquisition with rack and fagot for 
you heretics, and perhaps we shall yet have it.” 

According to the articles of religion of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, one may as safely trust one’s own salvation, or that of one’s 
child in the hands of a Hindoo priest as in the hands of a Roman Cath- 
olic priest, unless he has been enlightened and improved by the 
restraints and influences of a Protestant Christian civilization. 

According to the articles of religion of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Roman Catholic Church, by her falsehoods and unscript- 
uralness, is imperiling the salvation of multitudes who are adherents 
to that church. 

THE TEST QUESTION. 

The test question, therefore, is this: Are we, as a conference, in a 
practical way to support our articles of religion, not in malice towards 
papists, but in philanthropy toward all, being ready to expose, when- 
ever and wherever we can do so, the falsehood of Romanism and 
introduce the people of that communion as speedily as possible to a 


* Bishop Ryan in Philadelphia is the author of the following words : 

“We maintain that the Church of Rome is intolerant—that is, that she uses every 
means in her power to root out heresy. But her intolerance is the result of her infalli- 
bility. She alone has the right to be intolerant, because she alone has the truth. The 
church tolerates heretics where she is obliged to do so, but she hates them with a 
deadly hatred, and uses all her powers to annihilate them. Our enemies know how 
she treated heretics in the middle ages, and how she treats them to-day, where she 
has the power. We no more think of denying these historic facts than we do of blam- 
ing the Holy Ghost and the princes of the church for what they thought fit to do,”’ 
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saving faith in Christ, teaching them to do all things whatsoever Christ 
has commanded? Has not the Roman Catholic the same claim on our 
Christian efforts as the Hindoo has? Is he not as much our brother? 
Is he not, according to our articles of religion, equally in need of help? “a 
And should not precisely the same motives that lead us to introduce 
Christ to the Chinaman who does our laundry work also lead us to 
introduce Christ to the Roman Catholic domestic in our families ? 
FRENCH CATHOLICS IN NEW ENGLAND. 

Your committee would like to call the attention of the conference to 
a single additional phase of the subject before us. , 

On account of our remissness in the past, Protestantism and civil 
liberty in our country are to-day felt by many to be in peril. You are 
already aware that several of our large cities are politically in the 
hands of Romanists, who are of the Irish uationality. But only a few 
of our people are aware how rapidly Roman Catholics of another 
nationality are overspreading New England. In Massachusetts, accord- 
ing to careful estimates, there are to-day not fewer than one hundred 
and eighty thousand French Canadian Roman Catholics. Their per- 
centage to the population of all other nationalities in some of our 
cities and towns is startling. 


The following table shows the percentage of French Canadian Roman 
Catholics to the entire population in the following cities : 
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Fuller statistics are given in Dr. Coit’s report for 1892, Home Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Let Protestant Christian people but continue to neglect the disciplining 
of these Roman Catholic fellow-citizens, and political disasters will over- 
take us like those judgments of Jehovah which history records. In view 
of our remissness we may well tremble when we think that God is to 
have a day of reckoning with His careless and faithless stewards. 

NEGLECTED DUTIES. 

Had Protestant people sought, as they should have done, to bring 
these Romanists whom Providence has placed in our neighborhoods, 
and in our families, and in our workshops, to a true knowledge of Christ, 
when in small numbers they began coming to us, the Roman Catholic 
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Church to-day would not be such a power and such a terror as she is. 
Owing to the unfaithfulness of Protestant Christians the golden oppor- 
tunity, we sometimes think, already has passed. Every hour’sdelay we 
are sure will increase the impending difficulties and perils. 

May God enable our people to see their duty, as the fathers of early 
Methodism saw theirs, and without further delay begin the mission of 
exposing error and winning the people of the papal communion to 
Christ our Saviour. 

We close our report with these words of encouragement, that there 
are hundreds and thousands of Roman Catholics among us who have 
but feeble faith in many of the teachings of their church; there are 
thousands who have no faith in the arrogant claims of the priesthood, 
and are tired of its tyranny; there are thousands of Roman Catholics 
who are tired of the extortions of the church, from which they feel 
they are receiving no equivalent for the money contributed; there 
are thousands who long to be assured that we, as Protestants, have a 
kindly interest in them and would be their friends and would help 
them on into the Kingdom of Christ. With earnest and united efforts 
on our part these people would come to us in numbers larger than we 
imagine. But our silence and inaction will help to keep them where 
they are, a perpetual menace, under clerical domination, to our civil 
and religious liberty. 

WHAT WE SHOULD DO. 
A few months since the chairman of your committee received this 
letter from Miss Cusack, the Nun of Kenmare: 
; BRADFORD HOvwsE, 
65 EAST ELEVENTH STREET, 
NEW YorRK, March ir. J) 

DEAR PROFESSOR TOWNSEND,—I was so pleased to hear from you. Iam often sadly 
discouraged. More and more I see the advancing power of Rome, and am made to 
feel it and the criminal indifference of Protestants. A good priest called on me 


yesterday, and he said, ‘‘ What are we to do if we want to leave Rome? for Protestants 


are afraid and ashamed of us.” And it is true. ‘‘ See,” said he, “ how they have 


treated you! They are afraid to have you speak in their churches.’’ And that is 
true. What could Isay? Sometimes Iam almost heart-broken. 
Yours very sincerely, M. F. Cusack, 

And yet the great mass of our Protestant people speak no words of 
encouragement, bnt leave these wounded travelers from Romanism 
bleeding by the roadside. 

Why this indifference? Why this neglect? Here, therefore, is a 
mission for the Methodist Episcopal Church that not only will benefit 
religiously every one who engages in it as much as any other Chris- 
tian work, but in the end will prove to be one of the most patriotic 
services that our church can render to our beloved republic. 

Dear brethren, lest some great evil come upon us, shall we not, as 
Methodists, hereafter, without hesitation or fear, obey the command of 
Christ to disciple the whole world —including our Roman Catholic 
fellow-citizens? 
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WATIONAL ANTHEM. 
WRAP THY GLORY-ROBES ABOUT THEE. 


Wrap thy glory-robes about thee, 
Native land, queen of the west: 

Let not old-world nations flout thee, 
Keep the faith at first confessed. 

Clothe thyself in thy first graces, 
Stand erect in Freedom’s might, 

Thou shalt walk on earth’s high places 
If thou wilt but walk in light. 


Exiles came across the ocean 
In thy wilds struck Freedom’s flame, 
Kindled altars of devotion : 
With prophetic tread they came. 
Reck’ning they themselves man’s debtors, 
In all lands, in years to come, 
Oft their feet were hurt with fetters, 
Oft they wandered without home. 


Thou didst make thy declaration 
In the far colonial days, 

Ere thou yet wert called a nation : 
Forge it in the battle’s blaze. 

Think of dauntless Continentals 
Whom the great Virginian led ; 

Ranked in tattered regimentals, 
With their footsteps tracking red. 


Think of later witness given 
With the serpent ’neath thy heel ; 
Flashed like torches lit from Heaven, 
Thy embattled soldiers’ steel ; 
When the world aghast with wonder, 
Parted saw war’s blood-red sea, 
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Saw thee write, mid battle-thunder 
Safeguards new to Liberty. 


By such throes, thus new-begotten, 
Ah, how mighty art thou now ! 
Can that gospel be forgotten, 
And that heaven-recorded vow ? 
What was writ then, be unwritten, 
When the pen was dipped in blood ? 
Thou, so low, by God’s hand smitten, 
Fail to make thy promise good ? 


All earth knows thy new-world wonders, 
Thy Sierras, capped with snow ; 
Where thy great Niagara thunders, 
Where thy lakes of azure flow. 
Rich art thou, past computation, 
Ribbed with iron, cragged with gold ? 
Righteousness exalts a nation, 
More than vaulted wealth untold. 


Think what counselors have taught thee, 
What thy laureled Lincoln said ; 
What thy soldier-heroes wrought thee, 
All the great, heroic dead. 
Heiress thou, of all the ages, 
Grecian grace and Roman strength. 
While these last of history’s pages 
Fair for man and God at length ! 


Thou art time’s last consummation, 
That for which man waited long, 
Put up ardent supplication, 
Saw in dream, and sang in song ; 
Wrap thy glory-robes about thee, 
Native land, queen of the west, 
Ah, thy sons can never doubt thee, 
They will trust thee for the rest ! 
J. E. RANKIN. 
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It was my fortune, Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentle- 
men, to pass a night once in the excavations made by Dr. 
Schliemann at Hissarlik, on the plains of Troy. I have also 
spent a night in the Parthenon, and one at the summit of Mt. 
Parnassus. My respect for archzology grew in the medita- 
tions of these most solitary nights. If I have not been carried 
off my feet by the conjectural criticism of the Scriptures, it is 
because, long ago, I resolved to be loyal to the highest criti- 
cism, rather than merely to the higher. What is the highest 
criticism ? There are five kinds of Biblical criticism, the 
textual, the historical, the archzeological, the philosophical, 
the experimental. The highest criticism is the combina- 
tion of these five methods of research. Professor Eichhorn 
invented the phrase ‘‘ higher criticism.’’ In many respects it 
is an unfortunate technical term. People who read that 
phrase in the newspapers suppose that by the higher crit- 
icism is meant, of course, the more scholarly, advanced, 
trustworthy criticism. But the higher criticism is simply 
historical criticism of the text of the Scriptures, as contrasted 
with merely textual criticism of it. The latter, as the lower 
criticism, has less importance than the historical. But, after 
you have passed through the stage of textual and historical 
criticism, you must come to archzeological criticism ; that is, 
to the verdict of the spade and of the decipherer of ancient 
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inscriptions. And, beyond all that, we should rise to philo- 
sophical criticism of the Scriptures, for, if the Bible contra- 
dicts self-evident truths we must drop the idea that it is a 
revelation, for, of all self-revelations of God, the self-evident 
truths, both in and out of the Bible, are the most unassailable. 
But then, even above the philosophical criticism of the Bible, 
you must have experimental criticism. You must examine 
the fruits of Scripture as reduced to life age after age. That 
is the supreme test. When these five fingers, textual, histor- 
ical, archeological, philosophical and experimental Biblical 
criticism, all shut toward one palm, you have what I call the 
highest criticism. And the answer to the higher criticism is 
the highest. [Applause. ] 


II. 


It is notorious that the higher criticism, strictly so-called, 
has failed in the field of classical historical research. Pro- 
fessor Sayce has lately called attention to the fact that we 
have outgrown the doubts which were so plentifully scattered 
abroad two generations since, in regard to what were then 
called classical myths. Schliemann’s excavations, to mention 
perhaps the most brilliant series of explorations that have 
recently been made, have slaughtered a multitude of doubts 
concerning Homer and Troy. We no longer look on Homer 
asamyth. We yet lack unanimity of opinion about minute 
details of the structure of portions of the Iliad, but it is not 
fashionable now to talk of Homer and Herodotus as venders 
of mere myths and legends. Just so, we do not look upon 
the early history of Greece and Rome as wholly unascertain- 
able simply because some incomprehensible elements are 
mixed with it. The higher critics have been unhorsed and 
most of them driven off the field of classical research. The 
traditional map of Rome was once reconstructed by conject- 
ural critics. Excavations have now shown that tradition as 
to that map was far more accurate than critical conjecture. 

Higher criticism attacked the New Testament and failed. 
Scholars are so well acquainted with the history of the over- 
throw of the mythical theories applied to the New Testament 
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that I spend no time in recalling facts familiar to you all. But 
this record of the defeat of the higher criticism, strictly so- 
called, in the field of the classics and in that of the New 
Testament, ought to be constantly before us as we walk over 
the ground shaken by the earthquakes of the higher criticism 
in the mere lowlands of discussion as to the Old Testament. 


III. 


A very strategic question concerning the Old Testament is, 
When did the art of writing originate? Prof. Delitzsch thought 
that this inquiry was answered in the opening chapter of his 
‘‘New Commentary on Genesis.’’ At the date when that 
remarkable book was issued he could carry back his account 
of the origin of the art of writing only to the brilliant 
dynasties of the Pharaohs, when, as every one now admits, 
literature was abundant in Egypt. One of the court poets of 
Pharaohs older than Moses can be read now. Parts of his 
productions have been compared with those of Homer. The 
vista of the past in Egypt has been lengthened immensely 
within a generation. We have all put on, as it were, long- 
sighted eye-glasses. We see more than we once did. We 
see nothing inconsistent with what we saw before. As the 
man without his glasses and the man with his glasses do not 
contradict each other, so our increased knowledge of antiquity 
in Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, does not contradict what we 
knew before, but disperses doubts as to what have been called 
mythical elements in the Old Testament. 

We are now able to carry back the origin of the art of writ- 
ing to at least 3800 B.C. Howdo we do this? Chiefly by 
the inscriptions on tablets dug up in the valley of the 
Euphrates. It will not be important for me to pause on the 
fascinating story of the discovery of the methods of decipher- 
ing the cuneiform inscriptions. There are scores of ancient 
cities in the Euphrates valley represented to-day by mere 
mounds. These hillocks are found to be full of libraries. The 
books are written, not on papyrus, not on leather, not on any 
kind of parchment; but on something far better—on baked 
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bricks, on a material that cannot perish when covered by the 
earth; on a material that cannot be so handled that you may 
erase an inscription and reproduce it and so commit a forgery; 
on a material that may indeed be lost bodily, but that is less 
likely to be lost than the leaves of a modern book or parts of 
a parchment roll. These Babylonian books are written, for 
the most part, in cuneiform characters, that is, in wedge- 
shaped letters on bricks and other tablets of baked clay. 

Your word ‘‘ alphabet ’’ is a good window to look out of if 
you would go back to the valleys of the Nile and the 
Euphrates. It is simply the Greek 4/pha and Beta; and those 
letters are from the Hebrew Aleph, Beth ; and these words 
mean: Aleph, ox; and Seth, house; and the forms of the 
letters are supposed to resemble those objects. And so the 
one familiar word alphabet has four languages in it and is 
rooted on the Nile. 

The cuneiform inscriptions have sometimes, side by side 
with them on the tablets, other languages. The latter are 
intelligible. We knew long ago, something of the old Zend, 
the old Persian, the old Syrian. It was by guesses, attention 
being transferred from Zend and old Persian standing as pre- 
sumable translations of the accompanying cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, that, little by little, scholars began to be able to read 
the latter. The German professor, Grotefend, guessed, for 
instance, that one variable word usually found on monuments 
in connection with three or four zzvariable words, repre- 
sented the name of king. The invariable words, he thought, 
might represent his titles. He found that the variable word 
was always the same on the same monument, although it 
differed on different monuments. One of these words he 
thought might possibly represent the name of Darius, because 
history showed that a certain monument on which the word 
was conspicuous had been erected under Darius. He assigned 
arbitrarily to a certain figure the meaning Darius, and to 
another Xerxes, and he found that the third letter in each word 
had the value of R. And so he was encouraged to go on and 
give to a longer word the value Artaxerxes; and he found that 
the second letter of Artaxerxes had the value R. This guess 
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turning out well, he made other guesses, and so little by 
little drove the thin edge of the wedge of conjecture to split 
off the obscurity which hung over these inscriptions. Burnouf, 
and Lassen, who was a pupil of Burnouf, and especially Sir 
Henry Rawlinson continued this study. Professor Sayce has 
carried it on, and now the cuneiform inscriptions are almost 
as thoroughly within the grasp of scholarship as Hebrew 
itself. There are obscurities in a few places, but the mass of 
the inscriptions can be read. The study is in the course of 
great broadening and deepening, but the basis of it is as firm 
as that of the knowledge of any other Oriental tongue. 
George Smith and Sir A. H. Layard have contributed very 
much to our knowledge of these inscriptions. We have a 
Palestinian and an Egyptian exploration fund. The Baby- 
lonian series of explorations has become very famous ; so have 
the Assyrian, and the Egyptian. On the whole, there is no 
more fascinating page of recent history in the field of scientific 
discovery than that of the archeology of the lands of the 
Orient. 

As to the date of the art of writing, I take up here a book 
written by E. A. Wallace Budge, and entitled ‘‘ Babylonian 
Life and History.’’ ‘This author is assistant in the depart- 
ment of Oriental Antiquities in the British Museum and was 
scholar and exhibitioner at Christ’s College, Cambridge. I 
find here an engraved illustration of a little stone which was 
lately brought to the British Museum, and is hardly larger 
than anegg. It has on it the name and the date of Sargon 
I., of Sippara, one of the first famous kings known to his- 
tory. The foremost Assyriologists assert that the date goes 
back to at least 3800 B. C. That is more than eighteen 
centuries before Abraham. Professor Budge says (page 40), 
‘‘ Babylonian history, as known to us, begins with Sargon, 
3800 B. C.’’ In his illustrations you have the cuneiform in- 
scription reproduced on which this inference is based. You 
have the story of the digging up of the corner of the ancient 
temple of the Sun, and the finding of an inscription recording 
that the statue of the goddess had been carried away and 
brought back. Narbonidus was king of Babylon, and dug 
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among the foundations of the temple of the Sun and found 
the stone which one of his predecessors, a son of Sargon, who 
ruled over Babylonia 3,200 years before, had deposited. By 
the discoveries of Rawlinson we had carried back the date of 
Babylonian history, previous to this recent discovery, as far 
as 757 B.C. But now add the 3,200 years recorded on this 
stone to the date known before, and go back from this to the 
date on the inscribed, stone visiting card of Sargon, as you 
may call it, and we carry back the art of writing to 3800 B. C. 
This fact has great importance in connection with research as 
to the origin of the earliest books of the Holy Scriptures. It 
is certain that when the Pentateuch came into existence the 
art of writing had been known for hundreds of years. 


IV. 


Professor Wellhausen, writing for the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, on Israel, speaks in one passage of ‘‘ the God-for- 
saken dreariness of certain Egyptologists.’’ That is a very 
strong phrase for a cool scholar to use in so icy and technical 
a record as that of the Encyclopedia Britannica. It attracted 
much attention. He wished to cast discredit on the re- 
searches of Egyptologists. But the fashion represented by 
his misplaced irony has gone by. The archeological 
articles in the Encyclopedia Britannica are already out of 
date. Every scholar is now obliged to educate himself anew. 
If preachers here are not familiar with recent discoveries in 
this field, they should take great pains to inform themselves, 
and to continue alert in the study of fresh light from the 
ancient monuments. The path of archzeological discovery 
is strewn with the corpses of many of the champions of the 
mythical theory in its application to the Old Testament 
literature. Were the dates of the Babylonians guesses ? 
Why, the Babylonians were a nation of star gazers. Our 
astronomers have respect for the dates of the Babylonians in 
regard to certain eclipses and the appearance of several of 
the comets. The Babylonians had, too, their contract tablets. 
They had not only the records of their kings and chief 
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officers, but a set of citizens’ contract tablets, minutely dated, 
running down to within a few years of the commencement of 
the Christian era, from about 700 B. C. 

It is therefore evident from the inscriptions that when 
Abraham left the valley of the Euphrates, culture had risen 
to such a height that the art of writing was well known, for 
there were great libraries there. It is impossible to assume 
that Moses can have had no records running back to the time 
of Abraham ; or that if he did write the Pentateuch he must 
have made it up from mere traditions. It is a somewhat skep- 
tical professor in Germany, Stadde, who has said: ‘‘If there 
was a Hebrew tribe once sojourning in Egypt, history does 
not know its name.’’ 

Egypt, before Greece and Rome appeared, was in many 
respects the most advanced country on the globe. Babylonia 
also was a region of education and splendor. Assyria was of 
later date. But back of Assyria, back of Babylonia, was 
Accadia, or Accad, which is now coming into great promi- 
nence in archzological research. That was northern Baby- 
lonia, as Shinar was southern Babylonia. It was simply the 
province around Ararat, on which, our Scriptures say, the ark 
rested. The old Accadians were a literary people. They 
were almost Chinese in their respect for inscriptions, and all 
kinds of records of the alphabetical and hieroglyphic sort. 
The Accadian idea of chaos was the time when no writing 
existed. You find old Accad now set at the head of the 
stream of culture which flowed down to Babylon and to 
Egypt and to Greece. You find this region around Mt. 
Ararat credited with important literature. As far back as 
3000 B. C., 1,800 years before the date commonly assigned for 
the departure of Abraham from Chaldea (1921 is the date 
sometimes given ; nobody knows exactly, I suppose) a great 
literature did exist among the Accadians. We have now in 
the cuneiform inscriptions an important epic telling in detail 
the story of the flood and agreeing in a multitude of details 
with our Scriptural account, but disagreeing totally in that 
it is polytheistic to the core. Many gods are concerned 
in bringing on the deluge, and many gods in saving a part 
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of the human family ; while the Scriptural account is thor- 
oughly monotheistic. But in the Accadian epic you have 
the dove sent out, the corpses floating as rushes, the continu- 
ance of the flood for a certain time, the appearance of the 
summits of the mountains, the ark resting on the greatest 
height in the Taurus range, that is, in the northeast portion 
of it, a height which yet has clinging to it the tradition that 
the ark there rested, and a height identified by many Script- 
ure scholars with what the Bible calls Ararat. 


V. 


Myths or monuments? Which? This is one of the chief 
questions concerning the Old Testament. Will you follow 
the ideas of those who call the first ten or fifteen chapters of 
Genesis mere myths, or will you be convinced by what is now 
known to archeological research, that written documents lie 
behind the Pentateuch, even for the period concerning which 
Moses could have had no personal knowledge? 

The roots of Moses are in part on the Nile, in part on the 
Euphrates ; but his taproot is in the plain before Sinai, and 
his boughs in the eternal canopy. The topic is fascinating. 
I maintain that if you look upon the so-called books of Moses 
as a clumsy compilation made up after the exile, you have 
more problems to explain on your theory than I have on mine. 
[Applause.] I do not deny for an instant that there may be 
documents of different dates behind the oldest portions of the 
Pentateuch any more than I deny that cannon of various 
dates were melted together and formed into that marvelous 
bell in the Cologne Cathedral. But the cannon were one 
thing, the bell is another. These documents were so sifted 
that all polytheism was thrown out of them in the record in 
our Scriptures ; of that we are certain. They have a reso- 
nance that they had not before they were cast into this bell. 
And he whose soul fused them I believe was himself fused 
from on high; and I refuse to believe that the Pentateuch is 
not substantially of Mosaic origin. Notes were added, no 
doubt, in Ezra’s time, here and there, especially to the Levit- 
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ical law; and some of those notes, originally in the margin, 
may have crept into the text. Scholars have commonly ad- 
mitted this. But beyond these slight additions I do not 
admit at all that the mythical theory applies to the Penta- 
teuch, for there is a vast Egyptian civilization running back 
from the time of the Biblical Pharaohs, heaven knows how 
long; and there is a Babylonian and Accadian civilization 
running back of that to Mt. Ararat. There is a continuous 
line of monuments illustrating the religious history of the 
world, all the way from the last church erected on our modern 
frontiers back to the statue of Faith at Plymouth Rock, back 
to Luther’s monument at Worms, back to the arch of Titus 
at Rome, to Mars Hill at Athens, to the Garden of Gethse- 
mane, to the historic Scriptural cities of Palestine and Egypt, 
to the Tower of Babel and then through the valley of the 
Euphrates to the very summit of Mt. Ararat. [Applause.] 


VI. 


1. The passages contained in the opening chapter of the 
Old Testament on the creation are an amazing document. It 
is indisputable that monotheism is taught by these records 
and that monotheism was a novelty to the world at the date 
of the book of Genesis. I know how much has been said 
about the order of the seven days in Biblical cosmogomy. I 
hope I have read both sides on this subject. I confess, how- 
ever, that it is to me, yet, very remarkable that that record 
says that light was created before the sun ; and very remark- 
able also that this account in our Scriptures affirms that veg- 
etable life appeared on the globe before the creation of the orb 
of day. Well, you reply, the very first verse of Genesis says 
that ‘‘In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth,’’ and this means that He created the sun and moon 
and stars. Buta little further down an elaborate account is 
given of the creation of the sun and moon, and this account 
comes after that marvelous phrase of which an ancient rheto- 
rician said, ‘‘ This is the loftiest example of the sublime in 
literature known to me, ‘God said, Let there be light, and 
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there was light.’’’ It does appear to me exceedingly remark- 
able that the Scriptures put down light as older than the sun, 
and infidels have often made this objection. But when you 
go to Dana or Guyot, that is, to the greatest geologist of our 
generation and to the greatest physical geographer, you find 
them saying that the very first movement in the universal 
ether would have caused light, and that we have reason to 
believe that light of the cosmic, universal kind did exist be- 
fore nebulz were compacted into suns. So that Professor 
Dana, who never speaks at random, closes the last edition of 
his geology with these words: ‘‘This document on cos- 
mogomy—that of the opening page of the Bible—if true, is of 
divine origin. For no human mind was witness of the events ; 
and no such mind in the early age of the world, unless gifted 
with superhuman intelligence, could have contrived such a 
scheme, would have placed the creation of the sun, the source 
of light to the earth, so long after the creation of light, even 
on the fourth day, and, what is equally singular, between the 
creation of plants and that of animals, when so important to 
both ; and none could have reached to the depths of philos- 
ophy exhibited in the whole plan. * * The record in the 
Bible * * is both true and divine. It is a declaration of 
authorship, both of Creation and the Bible on the first page 
of the sacred volume.’’ (Dana’s Geology, Cosmogomy pp. 
767-770.) Mr. Gladstone has cited these words. Mr. Huxley 
has replied to them with many a sneer ; and we have com- 
mentators who will not listen for an instant to any such lofty 
interpretation of the opening portion of Genesis. But, asking 
nobody to accept my opinions, I incline strongly to agree with 
Dana and Guyot that there is something marvelous in the 
opening portion of that record. It does not appear to me 
probable that any man writing a mere poem would have put 
the creation of light before that of the sun and of vegetable 
life. It does not appear to me probable that any one with so 
remarkable and searching a mind as every one acknowledges 
the author of Genesis had, would have been guilty of such 
apparent self-contradiction. There it stands. I know noth- 
ing on the first chapter of Genesis as suggestive, or, it seems 
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to me, as sound as what Dana and Guyot have written on 
the topic. (See Professor Arnold Guyot’s remarkable mono- 
graph entitled ‘‘ Creation, or the Biblical Cosmogomy in the 
Light of Modern Science.’’ Scribner's, 7884.) 

We have tablets which give an account of the creation, and 
they are full of polytheism, but in other respects do not differ 
greatly from our own. The absence of polytheism is a great 
fact in our Genesis ; in fact, in our whole Bible. ‘The Acca- 
dian account says simply ‘‘ The deep was the first creator of 
the heavens and earth ; the flood of the sea was she who bore 
them all,’’—a mere materialistic evolution of which we have 
heard much in recent years. [Laughter. ] 


VII. 


2. It is said Eden has been weeded out of the Bible. Yes, 
for fools! [Laughter.] ‘‘ The fool hath said in his heart, 
There is no God.’’ And so for fools God might be weeded out 
of the Bible. You cannot weed the cradle out of the history of 
the human race any more than you can weed the cradle out of 
the history of the individual. And he who weeds out Eden 
will be regarded as quite as heroic as Don Quixote who made 
war against the windmills. I should say it is self-evident that 
the human race must have had a beginning, for the globe 
once could not have supported life. And the place of that 
beginning must have been known by tradition age after age. 
And so there is some vast significance behind the legends of 
the ages concerning Eden. I believe that this record in Gen- 
esis covers some of the most astounding realities of human 
history, and that it is so sifted by divine inspiration that it 
does not mislead us. You may have two documents there, 
for all I care. It is of no great importance to my discussion 
whether there be two documents there or not. But if these 
written documents came down from a date 1,800 years before 
Abraham, you have no right to say they were not sifted ; you 
have no right to say they were mere myths or guesswork. 

Eden has not been weeded out of modern philosophical 
and historical research. You all believe that there was a 
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time when this globe was too hot to be inhabited by man. 
You all know from science that the North Pole was the first 
region cool enough to support life. It is certain that the 
North Pole once had a continent filled with tropical vegeta- 
tion. We have the remains of that vegetation. We have 
found under the snow of Siberia the remains of tropical mas- 
todons that could live only on tropical food. The men of 
science tell you that plants and animals came down from the 
North Pole. Turn your globe so that the North Pole is 
toward you, and you find that the continents run off from what 
may have been a northern continent, as the fingers of a glove 
run off from the palm. It must have been easy for men and 
plants to go southward together on three sides of the world. 
There are two theories about Eden. ‘There are great German 
scholars who agree with our President Warren of Boston Uni- 
versity, who affirms that Eden was in the region now submerged 
at the North Pole and that man originated where plants and 
animals are known to have come from, and that he journeyed 
down into all three continents. There are others who say that 
Eden was in the Euphrates valley, and that the Euphrates 
and Tigris were two of the four rivers mentioned in Scripture 
in connection with Eden. 

There is to-day in existence an old Babylonian gem of 
which Professor Sayce says that it represents a tree with a 
man seated on one side of it and a woman on the other, the 
two stretching out their hands toward the fruit, and a serpent 
rising behind them and peering over their shoulders. Sym- 
bols are often very profound in Asia. I have no doubt that 
this symbol meant something to the old Babylonians and 
Accadians and Assyrians. 

The fall of man weeded out? Well, then, man was not 
made right at first. Man is certainly out of order now, and if 
he has not fallen he was always out of order. [Laughter and 
applause.] I hope there has been a fall of man; that is, my 
conviction is, that God so made us that the will was originally 
loyal to conscience. Will is not loyal to conscience now. We 
are totally depraved, as a watch may be although made of 
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they now are, that is to say, out of order, he is a maladroit 
and possibly a malevolent artificer. There has been a fall, 
and the profoundly significant legends of all ages recognize 
this. Man has need to be put in order. The fact that his soul 
is not in perfect harmony with itself is as palpable as any 
other concerning the human race. 


VIII. 


3. You have in the cuneiform inscriptions an account of 
the Sabbath, and it is called in the Assyrian ‘‘a day of rest for 
the heart.’’ The Accadian equivalent is, ‘‘a day of comple- 
tion of labor.’’ Professor Sayce shows that the seventh, four- 
teenth, twenty-first and twenty-eighth days are recorded on 
the tablets as Sabbaths; that is, as ‘‘ days of rest for the 
heart, days of completion of labor.’’ We are told by the 
development theorists that when we read of the Sabbath in 
the first chapter of Genesis we must suppose that the record 
is not historical but anticipatory ; that he who made the 
record knew that the decalogue was to be inserted farther on 
in the Pentateuch, and, in order to prepare for the words, 
‘*Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy,’’ he forged this 
earlier record as to the Sabbath. It is very convenient to be 
able to manufacture your own facts, but here are facts which 
I suppose Moses did not manufacture: ‘‘ A day of rest for 
the heart, a day of cessation of labor, the seventh, the four- 
teenth, the twenty-first, the twenty-eighth.’’ It is true this 
is the lunar calendar, and in the Old Testament we have 
Sabbaths sharply distinguished from mere new moons. But 
here are septenary institutions, eighteen hundred years before 
Abraham, and two thousand before Moses. 

4. The substance of the facts concerning the flood is 
written all over the records of the nations from the Ganges 
to the Euphrates. 

Lenormant (Beginnings of History, p. 486) regards it as 
certain that the tradition of the deluge is genuine and original 
among the three great races descended from Noah, and dat- 
ing back to the earliest memories of their ancestors, before 
their families were as yet separated. 
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5. As to Babel, we have a tower that yet goes by that 
name. In the great inscriptions, thousands of years before 
Abraham, we read that a certain king endeavored to build a 
tower that should reach to the abodes of the gods, and that 
the gods confounded him; that a wind came in the night 
and blew down the work, and that afterwards the speech of 
the people was confounded. The language is, ‘‘ The gods 
confounded great and small on the mound,’’ as well as their 
‘*speech’’ and ‘‘made strange their counsel.’’ Did Moses 
write that as a forger? That is language on record in the 
cuneiform inscriptions ages before Moses floated among the 
bulrushes. [Laughter and applause. ] 

6. The dispersion of mankind is described in these tablets. 
The tenth chapter of Genesis is a marvelous record. It is 
supposed to be the oldest ethnographical history in exist- 
ence. You doubt whether men are all of one blood? The 
tenth chapter of Genesis shows you how the human family 
has been dispersed abroad from one stock. There is in Egypt 
a tomb containing, to this day, in bright colors, representa- 
tions of the white race, the red race, the brown race and the 
black race ; and, except that tomb, the date of which is not 
thoroughly well known, the tenth chapter of Genesis is the 
oldest authoritative record on the topic of ethnology to be 
found anywhere among men. But the two records agree 
with the Scripture. 

IX. ‘ 

7. It would be important to pause long on what has been 
discovered at Babylon, were the facts not so well known. 
Here was a city fifteen miles on a side, with walls loftier 
than Bunker Hill monument. Herodotus says they were 
three hundred feet high and eighty feet wide. It embraced 
two hundred and twenty-five square miles. London has in 
it only one hundred and twenty-two square miles, New York 
only forty-one; Chicago, with her vast enlargements on the 
prairie, only one hundred and seventy-four. [Laughter.] 
Babylon was a kind of walled province. There were open 
fields included with the streets. It was of this city that the 
prophets said that it should become rubbish. ‘‘ Babylon 
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shall become heaps,’’ said Jeremiah, ‘‘a dwelling-place for 
jackals, an astonishment, and an hissing, without inhab- 
itant.’’ And such it is. Isaiah said, ‘‘It shall never be 
inhabited, neither shall man dwell in it from generation to 
generation; neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there ; 
neither shall shepherds make their flocks to lie down there. 
But wild beasts of the desert shall lie there ; and their houses 
shall be full of doleful creatures ; and ostriches shall dwell 
there, and satyrs shall dance there. And wolves shall cry in 
their castles, and jackals in the pleasant palaces.’’ If that 
veteran missionary, Dr. Hamlin, of Constantinople, is here 
to-day, he will pardon me for saying that I have heard him 
thrill the blood of many listeners by describing the desolation 
of the plain of Babylon and the constant refusal of the Arabs 
to pitch their tents there. Strabo spoke of the site of Baby- 
lon in the year 20 B. C. as a ‘‘ vast desolation.’’ Jerome 
called it a hunting-ground of the Persian monarchs. Raw- 
linson says: ‘‘ Vast heaps or mounds, shapeless and un- 
sightly, are scattered at intervals over the entire region where 
it is certain that Babylon anciently stood.’’ And we read in 
Layard, ‘‘ The site of Babylon is a naked and hideous waste. 
Owls start from the scanty thickets, and the foul jackal stalks 
through the furrows.’’ 

8. Why should I pause on the fall of Nineveh? ‘‘ Art 
thou greater,’’ the prophet Nahum asks, ‘‘ than was populous 
No?’’ (the name of old Thebes); ‘‘art thou better than No 
that was situate among the rivers’’ (our revised version says 
‘‘the rivers’? mean the Nile) ‘‘that had the waters round 
about it, whose rampart was the sea, and her wall was from 
the sea? Ethiopia and Egypt were her strength, and it was 
infinite. Yet she went into captivity; her young children 
also were dashed in pieces at the top of all the streets, and 
they cast lots for her honorable men, and all her great men 
were bound in chains.’’ And the reason for this judgment 
was, ‘‘ Thy shepherds slumber, thy nobles shall dwell in the 
dust, thy people are scattered upon the mountains, and there 
is none to gather them.’’ Evolution? Yes, with God be- 
hind it. 
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g. Why should I pause on the fall of Tyre which Herod- 
otus visited when he could not believe that the Tyrians had 
ever sailed around the Cape of Good Hope? The priests told 
him that their seamen, ascending the Red Sea, had passed 
into a great ocean and followed the shore of a continent 
until the sun was in the north. ‘‘ For my part,’’ said Herod- 
otus, ‘‘I do not believe this.’’ But this very circumstance 
was what proved that the old Tyrians did circumnavigate 
Africa. They came back through the Strait of Gibraltar. In 
the height of her opulence, Tyre founded Carthage. You re- 
member all the prophecies concerning Tyre. ‘‘She shall come 
to silence in the midst of the sea.’’ I have myself wandered 
in solitude along the edge of the shore where Alexander cast 
up his famous fortifications to connect the mainland with the 
city, half a mile from the original beach. I have seen there 
massive columns in the pellucid waves of the Mediterranean. 
I have seen fishermen spreading their nets in a squalid village 
on a spot which once blazed with the glory of paganism and 
a vast and brilliant commerce. I have seen Tyre brought to 
silence in the midst of the sea. 

x. 

10. I might pause at Tel-el-Amarna, a town a little north 
of old Thebes, recently excavated. On one occasion, fearing 
an attack, a ruler of Egypt took the royal library and went 
with it to this town. He transferred the national archives to 
that place and put them in the palace library. In 1887 they 
were uncovered, and hundreds of clay tablets were found 
with inscriptions containing the dispatches sent to him from 
many points of Syria, dispatches from Ebed Tob, governor of 
Jerusalem, and from one who calls himself Son of Peace, and 
that is identified by scholars now with Melchisedek. On this 
point there is very little disagreement and none at all among 
scholars who are not anti-supernaturalists. What about the 
record in the Pentateuch concerning Melchisedek ? Of course 
it was interpolated! Of course it was put into the record to 
give dignity to Jerusalem! So anti-supernaturalists taught. 
But now Professor Sayce regards it as settled that Melchis- 
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edek is spoken of in the tablets dug up in this royal library 
at Tel-el-Amarna, and that the existence of these dispatches 
from Jerusalem proves that historic records were treasured 
there in the centuries before the exodus. Some of these 
records, it is said, go back fifteen centuries before Christ. 

11. Shall I pause on the Cave of Machpelah from which 
yet may be expected important additions to our archeological 
knowledge? Except the oak at Mamre, you see almost 
nothing of higher significance at Hebron. Because of the 
jealousy of the Mohammedan keepers of sacred places you 
are admitted only to the cave before Mamre. The Prince of 
Wales was permitted to look down, with Dean Stanley, into 
the opening in the floor, to the place where the remains of the 
patriarch are supposed to have been laid. There are dis- 
coveries yet to be made, in God’s good time, in that region. 
They need to be very marvelous if they equal those that have 
been made in Egypt. 

12. Go with me for a few minutes to the Bulak Museum 
in Cairo. In 1881 it was my fortune to go into that museum 
soon after the mummies of the Pharaohs had been placed 
there. They had not been unwrapped, but the mummy 
cases were opened to public inspection. Scholars were then 
somewhat divided as to the merit of this marvelous discovery. 
But in 1886 the mummy cases were opened, and now you 
have in the, newspapers a portrait from a photograph of the 
mummy of the Pharaoh of the Oppression. He was a man 
of broad shoulders, more than six feet high, with a low, 
retreating forehead, small eyes and a projecting chin, a face 
and a form matching his history, a born tyrant, with no 
loftiness of nature. It is beyond question among scholars 
now that some eighteen of the Pharaohs have been found. 
It is very significant that we have zof found the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus. Why is not he in the Bulak Museum? 
Probably he is at the bottom of the Red Sea. [Laughter and 
applause. | 


[ The topic of this lecture is continued in the next.] 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


CHARLES SUMNER, THE SCHOLAR IN PoniTics. Vol. VIII. ‘American 
Reformers’’ Series. By Archibald Grimke. Cloth, 12mo, 414 pp. 
With portrait and index, f1.50. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New 
York, London, and Toronto. 

The name of Charles Sumner stands for inflexible principle. His was 
the kind of principle that does not tolerate any compromise with wrong- 
doing, and that will ever assert itself for the right, though the heavens 
fall. The name stands also for culture, eloquence, patriotism, states- 
mauship, but it represents chiefly conscience, wielding the weapons of 
debate in the highest councils of the nation in its most hazardous and 
momentous period. 

Daniel Webster dared to compromise with the South ; and many peo- 
ple deemed the matter settled and the Union saved, until Sumner, in a 
voice that rang through the nation, pronounced the ever-famous watch- 
word: ‘‘Nothing, sir, can be settled which is not right!’ Here we 
have the key to the character of the man; the clue to his most signifi- 
cant position in the Abolition movement: the determinant factor of his 
place in history. 

Archibald Grimke has treated his subject worthily. His control of 
language, his familiarity with the history of the time, his passionate 
sympathy with the Abolition movement, and his warm appreciation of 
his subject, rendered him exceptionally qualified for the task. The 
author is an able writer ; he excels in biographical work, and the present 
volume sustains his high reputation. The book is well calculated to 
fire the spirit of patriotism in the youth of our land by holding up for 
their study an American who, recognizing the evil of his times, became 
through the exercise of his lofty principles, by his self-abnegation and 
inflexible purpose, largely instrumental in overthrowing it. 


FRESH LIGHT FROM THE ANCIENT MONUMENTS. A sketch of the 
most striking confirmations of the Bible from recent Discoveries in 
Egypt, Assyria, Palestine, Babylonia, Asia Minor, by A. H. Sayce, 
M. A., Deputy Professor of Comparative Philology, Oxford. Hon. 
W. D. Dublin. Fifth Edition. 12mo., pp. 160. The Religious Tract 
Society, London. 18go. 


Professor Sayce, of Oxford, is a recognized authority in Assyriology. 
His small book named above is the most valuable single volume on its 
topic in the English language. If a general reader or student has time 
for only one book on this subject, let him choose this. But, if he mas- 
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ters it, he will find time for further reading and cannot do better than 
to study the whole series of volumes entitled ‘‘ By-paths of Bible Knowl- 
edge,’’ issued by the Religious Tract Society of London. The various 
treatises are all by experts, and are both strategic and authoritative in 
the current discussions of the Higher Criticism. We especially com- 
mend also Professor Sayce’s books entitled ‘‘ The Races of the Old Tes- 
tament,’’ and also his ‘‘ The Life and Times of Joseph.’’ These three 
volumes are the gems of this valuable series. 


BABYLONIAN LIFE AND History. By E. A. Wallis Budge, B. A., As- 
sistant in the Department of Oriental Antiquities, British Museum. 
I2mo., pp. 168. The Religious Tract Society, London. 1884. 

This volume is an expert summary of a fascinating series of researches 
that have now carried back our knowledge of written inscriptions to 
3800 B.C. The book is fairly well illustrated and is to be commended 
as the best single volume for one who is commencing the study of the 
relations of the cuneiform records to the Biblical and general history. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOSEPH IN THE LIGHT OF EGYPTIAN LORE. 
3y the Rev. H. C. Tompkins, late Vicar of Branscombe, etc. 12mo., 

pp. 192. The Religious Tract Society, London. 1891. 

This is another valuable volume in the series to which the two books 
noticed above belong. Although its author has not made original 
researches in Egypt, he has mastered the recent literature of his topic as 
almost no one else has, and so produced an authoritative and attractive 
work, not too elaborate to be read as a whole by those who need most 
the information it offers. 


THE TRIBUNE ALMANAC, New York. 1892. 

THE WoRLD ALMANAC, New York. 1892. 

HAZELL’S ANNUAL, London. 1892. 

THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK, London. 18g2. 

APPLETON’S ANNUAL CYCLOPZDIA. 1892. 

Now that the American Almanac has unfortunately been suspended, 
we commend the lVorld Almanac and the 7ribune Almanac to students 
and educated men as the best of our shorter manuals of political infor- 
mation. The former represents the Democratic party to some extent as 
the latter does the Republican, but after much use of both and verifying 
the one by the other, we have reached the conviction that a cautious 
reader will not be misled by them essentially through any party bias on 
the part of the editors. 


Appleton's Annual Cyclopedia, however, is an almost necessary sup- 
plement to any of our briefer manuals on current topics. It is indis- 


pensable to the student of recent events. To this should, of course 
be added the now well-established Hazell’s Annual and the always 
trustworthy S/atesman’s Year Book, of London. 





VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 
AMERICAN INJUSTICE TO THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 


Immigration is rarely a burning question with China. I 
have always found the Chinese rulers indifferent to it. I 
recall but one conversation with Li Hung Chang, the Premier 
of China, during the time I was accredited to his government, 
in which the subject was even mentioned. And yet for a 
long time I was in constant intercourse with that distin- 
guished statesman. 

While the Chinese authorities, and especially the Prime 
Minister, were indifferent to emigration, they were sensitive 
as to our manner of treating it. We have not really been 
severer than the English in India and the Imperial Colonies. 
We have never gone so far as to force opium on the people 
or to refuse to the Chinese government consular representa- 
tion at our ports. But with our generous impulses towards 
the Chinese, we have managed by ignorance and indifference 
to drift into the appearance of injustice. The mind of China 
has in a sense been poisoned. Small things are magnified 
and idle debates distorted. Every hard phrase has been 
hurried to Peking, and with due garnishment and exaggera- 
tion spread before the rulers. We have few if any interests 
in China in common with Western powers. If anything, 
our interests are antagonistic, and there is a constant war 
upon them. With a liberal policy towards China I am 


persuaded that this war would have had barren consequences. 


But, to use the language of the sporting field, we seem to 
have ignored our true interests and to have been playing the 
hand of Russia and England. Such a transaction as the 
passage of the Scott Bill four years ago, and such a debate 
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as that in the House on April 4, could have only the gravest 
consequence in Peking. 

Nor can the administration be released from a certain 
responsibility for this unsatisfactory turn in the Chinese 
business. I say this with the utmost respect for the Presi- 
dent, grateful as I am, in common with my countrymen, 
for a beneficent, conscientious, and able administration. 
I know that those high in authority in China looked upon 
his advent as a restoration of the relations between the two 
countries, which we owed to the genius of Mr. Burlingame. 
Nor shall I ever cease to regret that these hopes were doomed 
to disappointment. 

What has been our policy towards China? To describe 
it roughly,—such a policy as we might observe towards the 
rulers of Madagascar or the African kings who reign in 
Stanley’s Nyanza regions. I read the other day that an 
elaborate dispatch addressed to our government some months 
ago by the Chinese Minister had received no attention. It 
had, I presume, been put aside in the hurry of department 
work until living issues arising out of the hog trade or duties 
on sugar had been determined. We should probably treat 
a dispatch from a Congo sovereign in the same way. But 
while a neglected Congo sovereign could be soothed by a 
hamper of gaudy cloth or a casket of beads, the rulers of 
China are gifted, courteous, and punctilious. We know the 
history of the Abyssinian war, how a foolish letter from the 
Abyssinian King Theodore to the Queen was tossed into a 
pigeon-hole by some heedless Foreign Office subordinate, 
how royal anger flamed into evil deeds of retaliation, and 
how, before peace could be maintained, an English expedition 
costing millions was compelled to carry the heights of Mag- 
dala. I have no such fear in our relations with China. 
There will be no Chinese retaliation to invite military inter- 
ference. It will come in a silent, effective way—in the 
atrophy of trade, the gradual diminishing of influence, the 
American lowering the flag which for a generation held the 
first place in China, the keen Englishman and the persistent 
German taking his place. This retaliation has already come 
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in the refusal of Mr. Blair as a Minister, under circumstances 
which amounted to an affront, and which was probably so 
intended by the authorities in Peking. 

Recent legislation can, in our charity, be deemed a con- 
sequence of ignorance and indifference. With the adminis- 
tration silent on Chinese affairs, how can legislators hope 
for useful knowledge? Congressmen represent feelings of 
local vexation, and look upon the Chinese question as a 
quarantine business, and imagine that we should deal with 
it as with yellow fever or leprosy. Haste and prejudice and 
sloth pervade our discussions. We make treaties, but we do 
not enforce them. The Chinese are blamed for what is our 
own fault. We denounce the Chinese government for the 
immigration of Chinese, and overlook the fact that this immi- 
gration is from an English port and under the English flag, 
and that China has no more control over it than over the 
immigration of Irishmen from Londonderry. We interfere in 
the internal economy of China by abetting a Russian intrigue 
for the possession of Corea. When China makes a treaty 
under the pressure of a Presidential canvass, we inform her 
that unless within a few hours she ratifies certain amendments 
the action will be tantamount to rejection. We know that in 
this manner Bismarck treated Paris when under the German 
guns. We know that it is the tone of war, and not that of 
friendly diplomacy. Unhappily, unlike the Congo chiefs, 
hungry for cloths and beads, the astute rulers of China 
know it likewise, and resent it in their sure, silent, Oriental 
Way. 

American policy towards China should be based upon the 
same lines as American policy towards England and France. 
Out of the fulness of our diplomacy what have we not done 
for the American hog in Paris and Vienna and Berlin? For 
that, praise now and always! But what might we not also 
have done for the American man in Peking and Tokio? 
These eastern nations lean towards us, and would rest upon 
our strong arm. American genius under Perry opened 
Japan—American genius under Burlingame brought China 
into the diplomatic family of nations. Where now is the 
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power bequeathed to us by Perry and Burlingame? We are 
the neighbors of these empires. The richest markets in the 
world are nearer to us than were Liverpool or Queenstown 
twenty years ago. The development of our Pacific empire, 
now in its infancy, rests upon the commercial relations that 
should exist with Asia. This commercial empire of the East, 
if I may so call it, belongs to us by the ties of geography, 
enterprise and sympathy. We have no interests that jar with 
those of these vast and ven2rable empires. We do not menace 
their independence like Russia, nor seek the profits of shame 
like those reaped from the opium sin by England. Emigra- 
tion or immigration in whatever form should be the merest 
accident. It could be arranged whenever we take it seriously 
in hand. There is no reason why American statesmanship 
should not direct the overflowing tides of Chinese life towards 
Borneo, New Guinea and the Congo. There is every reason 
why we should be the ally and not the enemy of China. The 
youngest nation of the world could well give the hand of 
strength and courage and joyful, sincere endeavor to the old- 
est nation of the world, and assist her towards the solution of 
the gravest problem that ever taxed the wisdom of statesmen. 
It will never be done until we realize that the laws of justice 
are immutable even among nations—that strength can never 
come from wrong, and that issues reaching down into the 
very heart of our national honor and prosperity are not settled 
by a fifteen minutes’ brawl, called a ‘‘ debate,’’ in the House 
of Representatives.—/ohn Russell Young, late United States 
Minister to China, tn the North American Review, May. 


SENATOR SHERMAN opposed to the last the unjust anti-Chinese bill 
which has recently become a law. In the course of the debate the fol- 
lowing powerful appeal for fair play was read : 

SAN Francisco, CAu., April 16. 
The Hon. W. P. Frye, United States Senate, Washington : 

Since my arrival here I have learned what effect the passage 
of the Geary bill would have on both Chinese and Americans. 
Thousands of Chinese in transit across the United States, 
landing at ports under regulations made by the secretary of 
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the treasury in January, 1883, have paid American transpor- 
tation companies since the restriction act over $350,000 for 
transportation alone. Should that bill become a law this 
traffic would go to foreign companies via Canada and Panama, 
Since the passage of the restriction act the Custom House 
records show 32,000 more departures than arrivals at this 
port. Hundreds of wealthy Chinese merchants, representing 
firms here, have gone to China and other countries on busi- 
ness, under faith of existing laws, having property interests 
here valued at hundreds of thousands of dollars. The Geary 
bill would debar them from returning and virtually confiscate 
their property. Much has been said about thousands of 
Chinese crossing the boundary from Canada. ‘The collectors 
for British Columbia report for 1891, 3,275 arrivals at British 
Columbia ports and 2,277 departures for China. 

I trust that the good business sense of the American 
people and love of fair play and justice will find expression in 
Congress sufficiently strong to defeat this wicked bill. Our 
west-coast possessions were obtained in the first half of this 
century by the best and greatest men in our country, as much 
or more to secure a commerce of the orient as for the territory 
itself. California has the best climate in the world and her 
soil is unsurpassed. So if the commerce of the 400,000,000 
people of China is not disturbed it can be said that they (the 
great men who secured California to the republic) builded 
better than they knew.—C. P. Huntington. 


DR. PARKHURST ON MUNICIPAL CORRUPTION IN NEW YORK. 


On Sunday, April 12, the Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, of the Madison Square 
Presbyterian church, preached to a very large congregation, limited 
only by the capacity of the church, upon municipal affairs. His sermon 
was an effective response to the presentment of the Grand Jury and to 
the criticisms of the District Attorney and other city officials upon his 
previous sermon. Neither the Grand Jury nor these wounded officials 
have any occasion this time to complain of his want of definiteness in 
his accusations. The following will illustrate the character of the 
ominous facts which include violations in twenty-two precincts, sup- 
ported by sworn testimony, with names and addresses given in the affi- 
davits, which he thus brought to the notice of the officials and the 
public : 
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John Smith, of such a street and number, in said city, being 
duly sworn, deposes and says that at the city of New York, 
on Sunday, March 6, 1892, between the hours of 8 a. m. and 
12 p. m., deponent in company with one John Jones, visited 
the following liquor saloons, where wine or malt or spirituous 
liquors were exposed for sale; that there were people drink- 
ing at the bars of all these places, to wit. Then follows the 
list of places with address and number of people present in 
each. Then comes John Jones’ sworn corroboration of John 
Smith’s affidavit, in other words, ‘‘ legal evidence,’’ which is 
what I understand our municipal administration desires to 
have this pulpit furnish it. Of course I am not going to take 
up your time by reading the names, only a little in the way 
of recapitulation for illustration’s sake: Second Precinct, 
seven saloons open, fifty-five people present ; Fourth Pre- 
cinct, ten saloons open, forty-five people present ; Fourteenth 
Precinct, fifteen saloons open, one hundred and sixty-nine 
people present; Nineteenth Precinct (that is ours), eighteen 
saloons open, two hundred and five people present. In all (I 
do not mean all the saloons that are open, but all the open 
ones our detectives happened to strike), two hundred and 
fifty-four saloons, two thousand four hundred and thirty-eight 
people present. They don’t want generalities, they want par- 
ticularities. Well, there are two hundred and fifty-four of 
them, no pulpit garrulousness nor ministerial exuberance, but 
hard, cold affidavits. If the concerned guardians of the pub- 
lic peace and the anxious conservators of municipal laws want 
facts, we will guarantee to grind them out a fresh grist every 
week. Now let them take vigorous hold of the matter fur- 
nished above, or cease their hypocritical clamoring after 
specific charges. 

Now, that I stand by because before Almighty God I know 
it. And I will stand by it though presentments fall as thick 
as autumn leaves in Vallambrosa, or snowflakes in a March 
blizzard. Excuse the personal references to myself in all 
this, but I cannot help it. I never dreamed that any force 
of circumstances would ever draw me into contacts so coarse, 
so bestial, so consummately filthy as those I have repeatedly 
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found myself in the midst of these last few days. I feel as 
though I wanted to go out of town for a month to bleach the 
sense of it out of my mind, and the vision of it out of my 
eyes. I am not ignorant of the colossal spasm of indignation 
into which the trustees of Tammany education have been 
thrown by the blunt and inelegant characterizations of a 
month ago, and I have a clear as well as a serious anticipa- 
tion of what I have to expect from the same sources for hav- 
ing diligently sought out and entered into the very presence 
of iniquity in its vilest shape, for there is nothing in the first 
chapter of Romans (read this morning) that will outdo in 
filthiness the scenes which my eyes have just witnessed. 

And not till I look on the great White Throne can the 
moral traces of it be fully effaced ; but horrible though the 
memory of it must always be, I know it has earned me a grip 
on the situation that I would not surrender for untold money. 
But the grim and desolate part of it all is that these things 
are always open and perfectly easily accessible. The young 
men, your boys, probably know that they are. Ten minutes 
of slight investigation, such as a contaminated lad might give 
them, would find them all the information they would need to 
enable them, with entire confidence, to pick out either a cheap 
or an expensive temple of vile fascination, where the unholy 
worship of Venus is rendered. The door will open to him, 
and the blue-coated guards of civic virtue will not molest him. 

I spent an hour in such a place yesterday morning, and 
when we came down the steps I almost tumbled over a police- 
man, who appeared to be doing picket duty on the curbstone. 
To say that the police do not know what is going on and 
where it is going on, with all the brilliant symptoms of the 
character of the place distinctly in view, is rot. I do not ask 
any one to excuse or to apologize for my language. You 
have got to fit your words to your theme. We do not handle 
charcoal with a silver ladle nor carry city garbage out on the 
dumping-grounds in a steam yacht. And any one who, with 
the easily accessible facts in view, denies that drunkenness, 
gambling, and licentiousness in this town are municipally 
protected is either a knave or an idiot. 











QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


REPLY BY MRS. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW, OF NEW YORK. 
119. What is the life of a well-brought-up child in New York City ? 


If one were called upon to describe by a single word the life of a well- 
brought-up child in modern New York that word would be “ sim- 
plicity.”’ A large proportion of New York people of position understand 
that steady simplicity of living is absolutely necessary for the develop- 
ment of both the minds and bodies of their children. 

Three little people whose daily lives are excellent instances of sensi- 
ble training are the son and two orphan nieces of Mrs. Chauncey M. 
Depew—Chauncey M. Depew, Jr., who was twelve years old last July ; 
Anna Bradford Hegeman, who is in her fifteenth year, and Charlotte 
Niven Hegeman, who is named after her grandmother, Mrs. Depew’s 
mother, and is not yet thirteen. 

Mrs. Chauncey M. Depew’s opinions on the training of children have 
recently been made public in a Chicago newspaper, and are here repro- 
duced as a part of our record of current reform. 

‘‘T hardly know what to tell you about our children’s education, for 
their lives are so perfectly simple. They all speak French and German 
fluently. Since their early childhood they have had a French governess 
and a German maid, and so have acquired both languages easily, almost 
unconsciously. Then, too, when Mr. Depew is not at home I always 
converse with them at table in one language or the other ; one day in 
German and the next in French. I think it insures a more correct form 
of speech for a mother to share in her children’s conversation in some 
such way. My mother and Mr. Depew always speak to them in English. 
We consider it very important that their own language shall not te 
neglected while acquiring foreign ones. In this way they have obtained 
a command of three languages quite naturally with no study and with 
very little effort. 

‘*They all three attend school now ; my two nieces a school for girls, 
and my son a boys’ preparatory school. I do not believe in an exclu- 
sively home education, for I do not think that it is possible to make the 
course of training as thorough as that of a good school, and I also think 
it well for them to go among other children. But I do not believe in 
sending children to school very early. Twelve years old is quite soon 
enough. They need plenty of time to strengthen and develop their 
bodies before beginning to tax their brains, and then at that age they 
are better able to understand their lessons and to apply themselves. 
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I am glad to see that the system of ‘marks’ is being so almost 


entirely done away with in schools. I think that it was bad for the 
children in many ways. 


4s 


‘‘I do not believe very much, either, in ‘prizes’ or rewards. It is so 
much better for them to learn to do the work for its own sake, because 
it is right ; for love and not through fear or emulation. 

‘* They are quite musical and all take music lessons. I do not think 
that it is well, however, unless one has a decided talent, to devote too 
much time tomusic. It would be much better to give that time to some 
other talent that one might possess, aud of so much more benefit. 

‘*They all show decided talent for drawing, which they are culti- 
vating. They also take dancing lessons. Dancing is such good exer- 
cise for all parts of the body and, too, it teaches them to walk and to 
carry themselves well. Light calisthenics are also excellent and they 
practice them for a certain time every day. 

‘*They keep early and regular hours always. They get up early in 
the morning, go to bed early at night. 

‘*Dinner they have in the middle of the day and a light tea at night. 
They eat very few sweets—confectionery or anything of that sort. 
Their deserts consist of some simple pudding or cake. They eat all 
sorts of plain food—that is, roasts and chops and fillets for meat, and all 
kinds of vegetables—the greater the variety the better. Then, when 
they come in from their walks, I always have a cup of broth ready for 
them, hot beef or mutton broth, particularly in the winter. It is good 
for them and they seem to enjoy it. 

‘*Twice a day they take a brisk walk, not too long, for overexercise 
is quite as injurious as too little. Children are often allowed to overtire 
themselves and grow cross and fretful without being able to understand 
or explain the reason. In summer they are out of doors almost all the 
time, although they study just a little, even then, for I do not think it 
well for them to be entirely idle for so long a time. 

‘*And then I dress them all very simply ; very elaborate clothing 
seems so out of place for children. I like to have all that they wear 
pretty but plain, so they can romp and playas children ought with- 
out being hampered and without any thought or fear of rumpled finery. 

‘‘One accomplishment that I am anxious to have them all acquire is 
that of reading aloud well. I consider that a very necessary part of a 
good education, and also that they should learn to enunciate their words 
clearly and correctly. 

“I do not allow them to read fairy stories. I do not think that it is 
well for them to do so. Instead I give them interesting and instructive 
books of history to read. There are such charming little histories for 
children written nowadays! They began with historical stories written 
in words of one syllable, and already my son has a really wonderful 
knowledge of historical events for a boy of his age, but then he hasa 
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natural love for the subject. That makes a difference, I suppose. I also 
encourage them to play various instructive games that amuse and give 
them useful information at the same time; geographical puzzles, 
authors and other games of that sort. 

‘On Sundays their usual toys and games are put away. They have 
‘Grandma’s Old Testament Game’ and ‘Grandma’s New Testament 
Game,’ and on rainy Sundays, when we cannot go to church, we read 
the service together. 

‘‘They have a large play-room, but are not confined to it. They 
never wait to be sent for but run in and out of the rooms where we are at 
all hours of the day and they always sit with us at the table. Unless I 
made them my companions I would not get to know them well or to 
understand their characters, and that knowledge is so necessary, for it 
teackes one how best to guide and govern them. I believe in encourag- 
ing them to develop their individualities and to cultivate a certain inde- 
pendence of character. 

“I do not think that I started out with any particular theories of 
education, if I had they must necessarily have been much modified, for 
each child needs a special sort of training, adapted to its own particular 
nature and capacities. My boy I, myself, taught entirely until he was 
eight years old. 

‘*One thing that I particularly insist on with all the children is that 
they should be polite to all the servants. It seems a little thing, but it is 
one that really has much influence over a child’s character and manners. 
Courtesy and consideration for others, no matter what their station in 
life is, are lessons that cannot be too early learned.”’ 


REPLY BY FEMALE PHYSICIANS OF INDIA. 


120. What testimony do highly educated female physicians in India 
give concerning the physical evtls of Hindu customs as to child mar- 
riage ? 

A terrible memorial has been sent to us in reply to this question. 
Fifty-five lady doctors, missionary and otherwise, have forwarded the fol- 
lowing petition to the Indian Government on the subject of child mar- 
riage. It is signed by Mrs. Dr. Mansell, M. A., M. D., of Lucknow, and 
fifty-four other lady physicians practicing in India. 


To HIS EXCELLENCY, THE VICEROY AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF 

INDIA: 

May it please Your Excellency.—The undersigned ladies, practicing 
medicine in India, respectfully crave your Excellency’s attention to the 
following facts and considerations : 

1. Your Excellency is aware that the present state of the Indian law 
permits marriages to be consummated not only before the wife is phys- 
ically qualified for the duties of maternity, but before she is able to 
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perform the duties of the conjugal relation, this giving rise to numer- 
ous and great evils. 

2. This marriage practice has become the cause of gross immorali- 
ties and cruelties which, owing to existing legislation, come practically 
under the protection of the law. In some cases the law has permitted 
homicide, and protected men who, under other circumstances, would 
have been criminally punished. 

3. The institution of child marriage rests upon public sentiment, 
vitiated by degenerate religious customs amd misinterpretation of 
religious books. There are thousands among the better educated 
classes who would rejoice if Government would take the initiative, 
and make such a law as your memorialists plead for, and in the end the 
masses would be grateful for their deliverance from the galling yoke 
that has bound them to poverty, superstition, and the slavery of custom 
for centuries. 

4. The present system of child marriage, in addition to the physical 
and moral effects which the Indian Governments have deplored, pro- 
duces sterility, and consequently becomes an excuse for the introduc- 
tion of other child-wives into the family, thus becoming a justification 
for polygamy. 

5. This system panders to sensuality, lowers the standard of health 
and morals, degrades the race, and tends to perpetuate itself and all its 
attendant evils to future generations. 

6. The lamentable case of the child-wife, Phulmani Dassi, of Cal- 
cutta, which has excited the sympathy and the righteous indignation of 
the Indian public, is only one of thousands of cases that are continually 
happening, the final results being quite as horrible, but sometimes less 
immediate. The following instances have come under the personal 
observation of one or another of your Excellency’s petitioners : 

[We omit seven of these specifications as too horrible for publication. ] 

Aged to. Unable to stand, bleeding profusely. 

Aged g. So mutilated as to be almost beyond surgical remedy. Her 
husband had two other living wives, and spoke very fine English. 

Aged 1o. A very small child, and entirely undeveloped physically. 
This child was bleeding to death. 

Aged about 9. Lower limbs completely paralyzed. 

Aged about 10. Crawled to hospital on her hands and knees. Has 
never been able to stand erect since her marriage. 

Aged g. Unable to stand, or to put one foot before the other. 

In view of the above facts, the undersigned lady doctors and medical 
practitioners appeal to your Excellency’s compassion to enact or intro- 
duce a measure by which the consummation of marriage will not be per- 
mitted before the wife has attained the full age of fourteen years. 











EDITORIAL NOTES. 


AFRO-AMERICANS should make their wrongs known and 
use unflinchingly all legal means of redress. We rejoice 
that they exhibit more and more the spirit of self-defense. 

Fully twelve hundred colored citizens assembled May 2, at 
Columbus, Ohio, in answer to a call, to discuss the conditions 
of the race, the recent murders, lynchings and disfranchise- 
ment of the colored people of the South. Rev. Joshua K. 
Jones of St. Paul’s A. M. E. church, presided. 

The opening address was made by Rev. J. K. Jones. He 
said it is not the intent to assemble and create a disturb- 
ance, but to take into account the lynchings, murders and 
generally prejudiced condition of our people in the South ; the 
ingratitude of the people of that section. He charged Pres- 
ident Harrison with evading the question by getting behind 
the State rights law. But under the constitution every 
American citizen is guaranteed his rights and protection. If 
the white men of this country saw that their money or life 
was at stake, they would soon find a way outside of State 
law to obtain protection. Rev. James Poindexter said: ‘‘ Give 
us a fair and free ballot in Mississippi, Louisiana and several 
other States and we will have six colored United States Sen- 
ators, as many Governors and a number of congressmen. 
Then it would not be such an easy matter to call out the 
militia to kill innocent negroes. The government can pro- 
tect us and must.’’ He asked how many men present 
were willing to cut loose from political parties and stand for 
human liberty as guaranteed by the constitution of the 
United States. The entire assemblage arose. Herbert H. 
Clark read the following resolutions which were adopted 
unanimously : 


WHEREAS, We recall with pride the fact that this nation owes its life 
and its prosperity as much to its Afro-American citizens as to any other 
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race variety composing our population ; that although in the constitu- 
tion’s eye the Afro-American did not appear a citizen in the following 
serious periods of this nation’s existence, yet they fought valiantly in 
the war of the American revolution under Washington, in the second 
war of independence under Jackson, and shed their blood and sacrificed 
their lives upon very many hard fought battlefields in the memorable 
struggle for the maintenance of this Union under Grant; that they 
helped to rear this national superstructure ; helped to protect it from 
destruction ; helped to increase its prosperity by centuries of unrequited 
toil ; helped by patient and long suffering to promote its peace ; and for 
these reasons that they are entitled everywhere to enjoy its benefits and 
to have its protection provided for human life, liberty and the peaceful 
pursuit of happiness ; and whereas, the recent atrocious burning at the 
stake of an Afro-American at Texarkana; the brutal and uncalled-for 
murder of three innocent and defenseless Afro-Americans at Memphis, 
and the inhuman lynching of an Afro-American girl-child at Rayville, 
has brought us again to the serious contemplation of the fact that in 
very many localities of the United States—notably in the Southern 
States, Afro-American citizens charged with crime or misdemeanors, 
and whether innocent or guilty, are denied a fair trial and are sub- 
ject to the irresponsible actions of mobs and mob law, so-called 
justice being meted to them by the rope, at the mouths of shotguns 
and at the stake—despite the Anglo-Saxon principle that a man accused 
of crime is innocent until after due process of law he is found guilty by 
a jury of his peers ; and worse, Afro-Americans absolutely innocent of 
any crime, as was the case at Memphis and Iberville, are taken out and 
brutally shot down to death—thus jeopardizing to our people the enjoy- 
ment of that simple, yet priceless, God-given right—human life; and 
whereas, we do not applaud, condone, nor sympathize with crime, either 
of low or high degree, when perpetrated by Afro-Americans, yet, inas- 
much, as in the Southern States Afro-Americans have little, if any, part 
in the making or in the execution of the laws ; on the contrary, the leg- 
islators are mainly white men, the juries are mainly white men; the 
jailers and the executioners are mainly white men; and though Afro- 
Americans are thus completely at the mercy of the white race, yet, when 
given trial for crimes and offenses, they seldom obtain justice, and exec- 
utive clemency is seldom accorded them ; while for petty crimes, Afro- 
Americans are frequently condemned to years of penal servitude; on the 
other hand white men for murder certainly, when Afro-Americans are 
the victims, get off with nominal punishment or go entirely unwhipped 
of justice ; and finally, in spite of these facts and of these conditions, 
Afro-Americans, although only accused of crime, are forcibly taken 
from prison and shot or hung, or skinned alive, or saturated with kero- 
sene oil and roasted to death—dying after inconceivable agonies and 
tortures in the midst of crowds of white men who gloat exultingly over 
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their horrible deeds—deeds more indicative of barbarism and of the 
horrors of the dark ages than of the pre-eminent civilization of which 
it is America’s and the American’s pride to boast ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That looking with faith to Almighty God to deliver our 
outraged people in the South from their present thralldom, and believ- 
ing in the ultimate triumph of right over wrong, and in justice over 
oppression, we set apart the 31st day of May as a day of humiliation, 
fasting and prayer to Almighty God. We urge agitation ; we urge the 
prosecution of every peaceful remedy; and especially do we urge the 
organization of all Afro-Americans for mutual protection and for the 
bringing to their support and into public expression the opinion of that 
portion of the white people of the nation who are disgusted and who 
feel compromised by the lawless elements in their midst. This is our 
country and we shall agitate and contend as American citizens under 
the constitution and the laws until the flag of the Union shall stand in 
truth for liberty, equality and justice over every foot of American soil. 

Signed—J. H. Jones, chairman, I. D. Ross, secretary, H. A. Clark, 
James Poindexter, T. G. Spencer, R. F. Williams, Robert Stevens, 
committee. 


THERE has been unusual agitation in Great Britain for the 
past few months on the opium question. The conscience of 
Christian England has been aroused, although many are in 
the mood of the Loxdon Times, which speaks of the anti-opium 
agitation as ‘‘another spasm of cheap Puritanism.’’ Several 
public meetings have been held in Exeter Hall, and these 
great gatherings have been addressed by representatives from 
the countries which suffer most from the accursed opium traf- 
fic. It is an interesting sign of the times that the women of 
India, who have long suffered in silence in consequence of the 
government’s iniquity, have at last found a voice in the person 
of a Hindu Christian woman, Miss Soonderbai Powar. Her 
parents were high-caste Hindus, who early became converted 
to Christianity. Thus Soonderbai was spared the usual fate 
of Brahmin girls, early marriage and zenana seclusion. She 
received a Christian education, and has been engaged for fif- 
teen years in missionary work in Bombay, and has had a free 
and welcome entrance into an unprecedented number of zena- 
nas in the commercial capital of India. 

Speaking English fluently, and consecrated to the work of 
helping her countrywomen wherever they most need her help, 
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whether in Bombay or London, Soonderbai is admirably quali- 
fied to appear before English audiences as the representative 
of her secluded and suffering sisters. Before she left India 
she was present at several gatherings of both Hindu and Mo- 
hammedan women, who were eager to send messages to Eng- 
land condemning the opium traffic. The Pundita Ramabai 
was instrumental in bringing together at Poona a large num- 
ber of Hindu and native Christian women. So deep was the 
feeling against the poisonous drug, that one Hindu woman de- 
clared that she and her countrywomen would worship the 
government if it would abolish the opium. To this others re- 
sponded, ‘‘ Yes, yes!’’ At Lucknow, last October, the extraor- 
dinary spectacle was presented of Mohammedan women coming 
together in a joint public meeting to express their hatred of the 
trafic in opium. One after another these women, accustomed 
only to the seclusion of zenanas, stood up to charge Soonder- 
bai Powar with their messages. One woman said, in the bit- 
terness of her heart, ‘‘ We will thank the government to take 
the sword and kill the wives and children of opium smokers, 
so as to rid us of the agony we suffer.’’. We, here in free 
Christian America, can hardly comprehend the sad straits to 
which these poor Hindu women are reduced when their hus- 
bands become victims of the opium habit. In this country, 
when a man squanders his earnings at the saloons, so that he 
cannot support his family, the wife and mother can usually 
earn enough to keep the wolf from the door. But not so in 
India. In the higher castes, where the women are immured 
in the zenanas, there is absolutely nothing they can do to keep 
themselves and their children from starvation ; and so the case 
is a thousand times more pitiful, and England’s crime a thou- 
sand times more base. At one of these meetings the instance 
was cited of a man who has a wife and four children to sup- 
port. Hespends half his earnings in opium, and the conse- 
quence is they live on one poor meal a day. The wife and 
children are weak, and pale, and emaciated. Thousands of 
similar cases might be cited. No wonder that these poor 
pagans send bitter and heartrending appeals to rich, Chris- 
tian England ! 
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Gatherings of native Christian women in Lucknow and 
Bombay were not less earnest. At Bombay a native Christian 
woman said: ‘‘If the government really wants to do good to 
India, and loves us, this is the time to put it into practice. If 
the government helps us in this matter, millions of souls will 
be saved, and will bless the government.’’ 

To show you how well Soonderbai Powar is presenting the 
cause of her oppressed sisters, we quote from a touching plea 
she made at a great gathering in Exeter Hall, London, Jan. 
12,1892. It will be seen that she has command of that fluent 
and forceful idiomatic English for which the educated Hindus 
are so remarkable. She says, ‘‘ Have you ever heard of a 
prince or governor who resolved to destroy his own people ? 
No, you never did; but I have, and it is our own India. 
Great Britain has taken the position of governor of India, has 
undertaken to educate and civilize our people, but at the same 
time has given ten thousand licenses, and employed ten thou- 
sand men to go about every city and village and poison its 
own subjects ; and lest they should not be active enough in 
killing the people, it inflicts a heavy fine if they do not get 
rid of enough of the poison. Now, the Lord Jesus said, ‘Go 
ye and preach the gospel to every creature,’ and you are 
sending missionaries to preach to our people ; but with these 
missionaries come men, sent by Christians, to do their best to 
destroy us. There are millions of children crying for food 
who cannot have it because their fathers have been taught to 
waste their money on opium. There are millions of broken- 
hearted women spending their days in misery, because their 
husbands have been poisoned by the agents of the govern- 
ment. We hear of nurses giving opium to the children they 
have in charge. So we are not safe, our children are not safe. 
If things go on as now we shall be ruined in a few years ; and 
where then will your revenue come from if India is ruined ? 
We have heard terrible things this evening as to women kept 
by government in order to find young women and girl widows 
for your soldiers. We know something of that, and we ask: 
Can it be your wish that such things should be done? I am 
sure you in England, hearing of these things, cannot sit 
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quiet. I feel certain you will demand of your government a 
complete change; for if you cannot rule India justly and 
righteously, the best plan is to give it up.’’ 

Christian America cannot regard this iniquity of Christian 
England with the spirit of superior sanctity, saying, ‘‘ Stand 
aside, for I am holier than thou,’’ so long as we poison the 
natives of the Dark Continent with our abominable Medford 
rum. Is it not enough to make the good angels weep and the 
black angels laugh, that the governments of the two foremost 
Christian nations of all time should let commercial greed and 
fraud blind their eyes to the fact that they are ruining the 
souls Christ died to save? 

Dr. Parkhurst is not only a pastor, but also the Presi- 
dent of the Society for the Prevention of Crime. To those 
who say he should have hired detectives instead of doing 
detective work himself, he replies: ‘‘It would have been 
equally vicious, with an added element of execrable coward- 
ice, to get some one to do it for me. No such system of 
ethics as that has either the moral vigor or the intellectual 
acumen to bore into the heart of existing corruption.’’ Jersey 
City has routed ‘‘ the ring,’’ and in a Democratic city elected 
a Republican mayor by a large majority. It is not a party 
victory, but an anti-gambling triumph.—There is probably 
a close connection between the foregoing victory and ‘* The 
People’s Palace’’ of Dr. Scudder, representing the churches 
as an aggressive force in municipal reform and the social 
betterment of the people. The great leaders of this idea met 
recently in convention, in his Tabernacle, Rev. Chas. A. 
Dickenson, Rev. Graham Taylor, Rev. C. L. Tompson and 
others. 

Police Superintendent Byrnes has seconded Dr. Parkhurst’s 
motion for the reform of New York by arresting one hun- 
dred and twenty prisoners and closing even the back doors 
of saloons to all strangers, at least. The New York /era/d 
reports the current of popular feeling as turning in Dr. 
Parkhurst’s favor, due to the thought that if he is cried 
down ‘‘no other reformer will make a similar attempt for a 
dozen years,’’ and evil will have ‘‘full swing.’’ A Wall 
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street broker, the owner of one of the disreputable houses 
exposed by Dr. Parkhurst, has been arrested. The landlord 
in such cases is as bad, and in law as guilty, as the tenant. 


Sabbath reform gains here and there a victory. The 
New Jersey Legislature has voted to close its own State 
exhibit at the World’s Fair on the Sabbath, and has requested 
those in charge to close the whole Fair. This is the sixth 
State to decide for Sabbath closing. The Senate Committee 
on the World’s Fair, of which Senator Pettigrew is chairman, 
gave a hearing on March 23, to the friends of the Sabbath, at 
which Rev. H. H. George, D. D., Field Secretary of the 
American Sabbath Union, Rev. T. P. Stevenson, Secretary of 
the National Reform Association, and Mr. L. S. Coffin, repre- 
senting the railroad trainmen, spoke in favor of action by Con- 
gress closing the World’s Fair on the Sabbath. Mr. Coffin 
intimated that railroad men, who would be especially in dan- 
ger of overwork in case of Sunday opening, might find it their 
duty to strike against Sunday work, from which they wished 
to be delivered not only during the Fair, but now and always. 
That isa strike that the world would applaud and support. 
Petitions at last come thick and fast to Congress against 
Sunday opening.—Judge W. R. Hammond, of Atlanta, has 
decided that Geo. P. Rowell & Co. cannot collect from the 
Walter Taylor Drug Co. anything for Sunday advertising, 
because it is illegal. This applies in nearly all the States.— 
The barbers of Ohio, in their own behalf, are securing a 
special law against Sunday opening of barber shops from the 
Ohio Legislature.—The Retail Grocers’ Association of Phila- 
delphia is insisting upon the enforcement of the Sabbath law 
against those grocers who violate it, to the injury of all their 
fellow-tradesmen.—Mrs. Potter Palmer, President of the Lady 
Managers of the World’s Fair, has given her “‘ official indorse- 
ment ’’ to the petition against Sunday opening. 

It has been decided by the Postmaster-General that for- 
eigners who return to their own country and are there con- 
victed of crime, shall not be allowed to come here again.—T. 
V. Powderly and P. M. Arthur, chiefs of the Knights of 
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Labor and Locomotive Engineers, respectively urge the pass- 
age of the Stone Bill to restrict immigration. 

The Union Signal informs us that the World’s Fair author- 
ities have refused the W. C. T. U. the privilege of making an 
exhibition of the progress of temperance reform.—Neal Dow 
has presented his twenty-three scrap-books—of great value— 
to the Temperance Temple of the W. C. T. U.—Some: of the 
most influential students of the University of Pennsylvania 
have organized ‘‘ The Temperance League of the Holy Cross,”’ 
the object of which is to do away with the use of wine at 
class suppers.—The National Temperance Society is insti- 
tuting a new campaign, which advocates the organization of 
total abstinence societies in the Christian churches and 
Sabbath schools. —‘‘ More money,’’ says the Golden Rule, ‘‘ was 
spent last year in this country for the pernicious boy-destroy- 
ing cigarette than for foreign missions.’’—The cigar dealers 
are circulating a petition to the House of Representatives 
asking that a tax of ten dollars per thousand be placed upon 
cigarettes. On the back of the petition is the list of the 
victims who have died from cigarette smoking during the 
past year. 

The World’s Fair Committee of the National House of 
Representatives have given a hearing on the proposed Sun- 
day opening of the World’s Fair. Rev. T. A. Fernley, 
Secretary of the Philadelphia Sabbath Association, advocated 
as the most important kind of ‘‘ protection,’’ the protection 
of American institutions.—The Columbian Commission has 
voted to postpone its decision as to Sunday opening and 
liquor selling at the World’s Fair until October.—The Massa- 
chusetts Senate has refused to concur with the action of the 
Lower House in favor of closing the State exhibit on the 
Sabbath, but this hostile action of the Senate may be recon- 
sidered if the people so demand.—The Iowa Legislature 
struck out the Sabbath closing clause in its appropriation for 
the World’s Fair, apparently because of the influence upon 
its Committee of Seventh-day Adventist sophistries. We 
fear the right side has not sufficiently asserted itself.—The 
mayor of Newville, Pa., Cumberland county, has forbidden 
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the sale of Sunday papers, in accordance with the State 
law. 

The suppressed saloonists of Sioux City have made an 
awful threat, namely, that they will suppress Sunday news 
papers and all other Sunday business. They stopped street 
cars, but the local judge decided they were a ‘‘ necessity.’’— 
New York’s appropriation for the World’s Fair, conditioned 
on Sabbath closing of the State exhibit, has been signed by 
the Governor.—Pennsylvania is the banner State in World’s 
Fair petitions, according to Secretary Dickinson, of the 
Commission.—The owners of the excursion steamer that 
desecrated the name ‘‘ Mayflower,’’ by Sunday excursions, 
having been prosecuted by the Pittsburg Law and Order 
League, have given up their fight with the law, and sold 
their vessel ‘‘ because of blue laws.’’—It looks as if Chicago 
Directory would not accept the five millions asked of Con- 
gress if it is not a gift, but a loan. Congress cannot close 
the Fair except as the condition of an appropriation, and 
we may yet have to depend on the Commissioners for the 
decision. Therefore every petition should go to both the 
Commission and Congress in duplicates. 

Indiana’s World’s Fair Commissioners have voted seven- 
teen to eight against closing the State exhibit on the Sab- 
bath. Let friends of the Sabbath in Indiana secure a change 
of this un-American decision, as Pennsylvania did in like 
case, by pouring in protests upon the commissioners.—The 
agitation as to Sunday street cars in Toronto is renewed by 
the vote of a Legislative Committee to recommend that the 
running of such cars be forbidden for thirty years, in accord- 
ance with present custom and the recent vote of the tax- 
payers.—A public meeting was held a few days since in 
Chicago on the very religious subject of street-cleaning, 
which would have been a more fitting theme for Monday. 
Judge Gresham presided and other ‘‘ eminent citizens’’ 
approved the Sabbath-breaking meeting by their presence. 
Johnstown, Pa., has joined the crusade against Sunday 
papers. 


Governor Foster of Louisiana enters his office with 
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40,000 anti-lottery plurality, and an anti-lottery legislature 
behind him, which means that many anti-lottery Republicans 
dropped National politics for the far more important moral 
issue at their doors. Congratulation and commendation are 
due to Governor Foster, to Zhe New Delta and to the 
churches of Louisiana. Tet the ethical revival roll on and 
sweep away the tolerated prize fights and legalized Sunday 
amusements, that Louisiana may measure up to the full 
stature of the best Southern and Northern States. Even 
the downing of the saloon is not too great an achievement 
for the conquerors of the giant lottery.—Twenty years of 
valiant fighting against impurity and gambling entitled 
Anthony Comstock to the Copeland China service presented 
to him by Colonel Elliott F. Shepard, in behalf of himself 
and many others. We shall now expect that Colonel Shepard 
will banish from his paper the betting column, which has 
been such a great trial to his associates in reform and church 
work, and which has hindered, not helped Mr. Comstock in 
his anti-gambling war. 

The city fathers of Salem, Massachusetts, have adopted an 
ordinance that should be swiftly copied everywhere: ‘ Or- 
dered, that after the passage of this order, samples of illus- 
trated posters, lithographs and other advertisements of 
entertainments to be given in this city shall be submitted to 
the committee on licenses before being displayed.’’ 


WILBUR F. CRAFTs. 


Mr. Moopy, who has been holding evangelistic services in 
Scotland during the winter, has gone to the Holy Land with 
George D. Mackay, of New York. They have been spending 
the Passover season in Jerusalem. Mr. Moody has invited 
the students of all lands to hold another college conference 
at Northfield on July 2-13. Among the speakers already 
secured are the Rev. Drs. A. J. Gordon, of Boston ; Merrill 
E. Gates, president of Amherst College; A. F. Schauffler, of 
the New York City Mission Society; H. Clay Trumbull, 
editor of the Swznday-School Times, Philadelphia; Wilton 
Merle Smith, of New York, and Frank Bristol, of Chicago ; 
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Bishop J. M. Thoburn, of India; Major D. W. Whittle, Chi- 
cago, and Anthony Comstock, the secretary of the Society for 
the Suppression of Vice, in New York. College Christianity 
will be the theme of several important sessions, which will be 
conducted by Mr. Mott and Mr. Brockman, college secretaries. 
Robert E. Speer will be the Bible-class leader again, the les- 
sons being in the Book of the Acts. James McConaughy, in 
the workers’ Bible training class, will take up personal work 
among the college men. An athletic committee, composed of 
representatives from several prominent institutions, will have 
charge of this important department, while Professor Towner 
will conduct the singing. The total expense at Northfield 
will be seventeen dollars. Further information can be secured 
from George L. Leonard, No. 40 East Twenty-third street, 
New York. 


A HInpv was asked by a lady missionary if there was any- 
thing on which the different sects of the Hindus agreed, and 
he replied : ‘‘ Yes, we all believe in the sanctity of the cow 
and the depravity of woman.’’ 


FIFTY years ago there was not a native Christian on the 
Fiji Islands; now there is not a heathen. Not long since 
forty volunteers responded to a call for fifteen native mission- 
aries for dangerous and unhealthy work in New Guinea. 


THE King of Samoa is determined that his subjects shall be 
sober. He has issued the following order: ‘‘ No spirituous, 
vinous, or fermented liquors or intoxicating drinks whatever 
shall be sold, given, or offered to be bought or bartered by 
any native Samoan or Pacific Islander resident in Samoa.’’ 


THE Samoan group of islands has a Christian population 
of thirty thousand. In the largest of the islands there are 
not fifty families that fail to observe family worship. Last 
year, besides supporting the Gospel at home, they sent a 
thank-offering, as their custom is, of one thousand eight hun- 
dred pounds to the parent missionary society of London, to 
help carry the good news farther on. 








